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Haywood Under Direct Examination 



Boi-e. Idaho. July 15. 1007.— The fol- 
lowing is the direct examination of 
Haywood. Some few question* may 1>c 
omitted hut the e«>eiitial points will he 
found here. The first qiotion was: 
Give u* your full name please. A. 
William Dudley Haywood. 

Q. Where were your born? A. 
Ih.rn in Salt Lake City. Utah. 

y. I low old arc you? A. horn 
February 6th, 1869. My father was an 
American, horn in Ohio; my mother 
was born in South Africa. Her father 
was an officer in the English army, a 
Scotchman, and her mother was Irish. 
Mv father was a miner in the latter days 
of his life. When he was a young man 
he was a pioneer and rode the pony ex- 
press. 

(J. In thi« western country? A. 
This i* the onlv place where that ever 
took place— ever occurred, so it must 
have l»een. 

Q. At the time of vonr birth he wa« 
a miner? A. Yes sir. in the mining 
business. 

Q. And did \ou become a miner? A 
I did. Mv father died when I was three 
vrars rid' and my step-father was a 
"miner and I worked with him in the 
mine- when I was nine years old. 

Q. W hat el-e have vou ever worked 
at' A. In iKS-i I was in the real estate 
|.n.:m-« in Salt Lake City, and in Qioe 
during the panic. 1S0.'. and '04 I 
worked at .1 number of different voca- 
tions— farmi'iu. -ur\cvine— in Nevada. I 
was Hi.-irried < Vmbcr the zjtli. 1880. 

O. You have two children. I believe? 
A * Ye« cir. I have one sister and two 
half-bfllnrs and '-ne half-sister.— two 
b.-.H-i-Hr-. 

O Wlure w< re v.-»i livimi at the time 
vou were marri.d? A. I was living in 

^'•''» ...» 
(» Where were vou married. A. At 

I'.,,,tel*... Idaho. 

1 ». Were vmi a mm. r 111 those days? 
\ ~ Ve- -ir At Bingham Canyon, 
i t 'b. 1 came t«> Silver city (Idaho), on 
the X>\'< of « tetober. 1X05. 

n I'.v tl;e way. how did you lose 
yol-r eve. Mr. Haywood. A. 1 stuck a 
knife in it when I was a little boy. 
Alf'ul si ven vcar.s old. 

O How Ion" did vou live there (lda- 
horSilver Citvl? Mv family lived there 
until julv 17th. 1001. , 

Q. I low lonu did you work tn Silver 
City. V I vnt to work in October— 
the" Orto>r that I arrived there and 
worked until May. KXH. , 

g. Some si\ years? A. Yes sir. I 
worked for the Trade Dollar Company 
in the Blaine mine. Yes sir. I worked 
f.T the same company in the same mine 
all the time. 

O. Who was connected with that 
mine -who were the owners, do you 
know?- A. James Hutchinson was the 
general manager and Joseph H. Hutch- 
inson was the superintendent. 

g. loscph 11. Hutchinson after that 
had some position in this state did he 
not? A. He was Lieutenant Governor 
of this state under ex-Governor Stcun- 
cnbcrg— the late Governor Stcunen- 

^ C g." Vonr wife is an invalid. 1 believe? 

g. t \Vhen did her health fail? A. 
The tir-t bad spell she had was in 1892. 

g When did she fail completely? A. 
After the younger child was horn. 

g. When was that? A. She is now 
ten years old past. 

g. She has been an invalid ever 
since. A. Yes sir. 

O. Where were you living then? A. 
SiKcr City. 

g. When did you join the Western 
Federation o£ Miners. Mr. Haywood? 
A August toth. 1896. 

g. Had you ever belonged to a labor 
organization before? A. No sir. 

g. And where were you when yon 
joined? V SiKcr City. 

g. Was there a lecal there before 
that time? A. There had been, but 
that was in 1 865. one of the first unions 

,n g U And had you worked before where 
there were anv'union-? A. No sir. 

g V<.u joined this union at the time 
of its organization? A. I was a char- 
ter member. The night I was elected I 
think there was over a hundred initiated. 
1 was elected on the finance committee 
at that time and afterwards held ncarlv 
everv office in the union. I was presi- 
dent in 1000. 

g. Did vou have an office in tSoo? 
A. In iS>« I was financial secretary. I 

* m,lk - • . . •» » 

g. Who was president that year? A. 
Wallace lohnson. if I remember cor- 
rectly, lie has been here in attendance 
at the trial. 

g. You were in Silver City in tJ*» at 
the time of the trouble in thc Coeur d' 
Alencs. w ere vou? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Did you ever know Governor 
StcuncnWrg in his life time? A. I 
never knew him personally. 

Q. Did you ever see him. A. Tjiev- 
er did. 

Q. Were vou in the state when he 
was elected. A. Yes sir. f 

6 Did vou know where he lived? 
A. Yes sir.' He lived at Caldwell. 

Q. And Caldwell was how far about 
from Silver City, if you know? A. 
Well. I should judge by stage and rail 
it was 70 miles— 60 or 70 miles. In the 
usual way of travel. 

Q. Were you in any way interested 
in the Coeur d'Alene troubles? A. 
Only as a member of the organization. 
The Miners' Magazine was established 



at that time. I got acquainted with it as 
soon as it was started. January, uyoo. 
I don't think I have missed a copy. 

g. Did your union or you or both of 
you take any part in any way in the 
Coeur d'Alene troubles in 1H09? A. 
Yes sir, the union did and I did per- 
sonally. 

g. What did the union take in it? 
A. They took up the matter to the ex- 
tent of sending a committee to the 
Coeur d'Alenes to investigate the permit 
system. I think that was along in the 
fall of 1899 probably: I would not say 
positively. Martial law was then in 
force. 

Q. Were vou a member of that com- 
mittee. \. No sir. 

g. What other part did the union 
take in it? A. The most important 
part probabbly was to raise funds and 
provide for the wive* and children of 
the men that were incarcerated in the 
bull pen. 

g. Did it do that? A. Yes sir. 

g. Did you contribute? A. I did. 
And I also circulated a petition. 

g. How is that? A. I also circu- 
lated a petition among the townspeople. 

Q. Did you raise any money among 
the townspeople? A. Yes sir. We 
raised close to a thousand dollars with 
the subscription list, aside from what 
was assessed on the members of the 
union. The purpose was to provide the 
necessaries of life to the women and 
children rf the miners in that district. 

( >. Were am assessments made on 
\011r organization at that time— your lo- 
cal? A. Yes si r . I think probably five 
. r ranging from a dollar to three 
dollar* a mouth. 

<>. Will, were you a--csscd? A. I 

W g'- y»» P'v it? A. I did. 

g. Did the union have anything to 
s.tv about the c nduct of the matter bv 
the Governor, and the declaration of 
martial law and things that followed in 
its train? A. Yes sir. the union com- 
municated with the Governor and it also 
passed resolutions. 

O. Dn you know to what extent other 
labor organizations passed resolutions 
in reference to ii and took action? A. 
I think very generally throughout the 
I'nited States. 

Q. State whether that was confined 
to "the Western Federation of Miners? 
A. No sir, all kinds of labor organiza- 
tions. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the 
malter was taken up by congress? A. 
I know that it was. That was one of 
the resolutions that was passed by Sil- 
ver City Miners' Tnion. There was a 
committee appointed by Congress. It 
never made a public report. 

g. Do you know whether evidence 
was taken? A. Yes sir. 

o. Do you know whether it was 
printed? A^. It was. 

g. Did you ever have a copy of it? 
A. Yes sir, it was in Congressman 
Lent/'.* speech, if I remember correctly. 
He was Congressman from Ohio, and 
also Sultzcr of New York. 

g. Did the union to which you be- 
longed take anv official action in refer- 
ence to the strike, other than raising 
funds, that you recall? A. Nothing 
more than sending this committee to in- 
vestigate conditions. 

g. Did they pass any resolutions? 
A. Yes sir. 

g. And to what effect? 

Mr. Borah : Are those resolutions to 
be had? . .„ 

Mr. Darrow: I don't know, I will 
sec. 

g. Do you know if you have a copy 
of them anywhere? A. I think they 
were published in the Miners' Maga- 
zine. 

g. You haven't them at hand have 
you? A. I have all the magazines. 

Mr. Darrow: Suppose he states gen- 
erally, ami we will introduce that in this 
connection: that is satisfactory to you? 

Mr. Borah: If you will tell mc where 
I can. get hold of them. 

g. You have already shown them to 
us haven't you? A. I don't know, but 
tliis was a resolution commending Con- 
gressman l.eutz and Congressman Sultz- 
cr on their part that they took in these 
matters. 

Mr. Borah: I have that. 

g. And did it refer in any wav to the 
action of the authorities and the part 
thev took? A. I think it did, yes, sir. 
I think particularly to the fact that mar- 
tial law existed, and it probably referred 
to the permit system and more than 
likely to the bull pen. I don't remember 
at this time the exact language. 

g. Do you knew who drew that rcsi- 
lution? A. I think that particular one 
I wrote myself. (I want to add here 
that the modest language and manners 
of Haywood can only be fully appre- 
ciated by those who arc here to hear an 
an indefinable sweetness and eloquence 
in the quality of Haywood's voice. It 
was the chief charm of his examination.) 

g. Was that at the time you were 
secretary? A. Yes, sir. 

g. Do yon know where you were 
when you wrote it? A. I was working 
in the face of the Dewey tunnel— that 
is. it was known as the old Dewey tun- 
nel— and I wrote while I was at work, 
on the bottom of a candle box. 

(The relevancy of all this comes in 
owing to the fact that the theory of the 
prosecution in this trial is that the con- 
spiracy to kill- Steunenberg arose dur- 
ing this time among the various mem- 
bers of the Federation.) 



g. Took the time off to do it? A. 
It did not take long. I probably had 
framed it as I was working. 

g. As you were working? A. As 
I was hammering. 

g. Was that the resolution intro- 
duced and passed? A. Yes. sir. 

g. Do you know whether you made 
any statements orally or written in ref- 
erence to Governor Stcuncnbcrg or the 
conduct of this campaign between him 
ami the miners at that time? A. I think 
that more than likely that I did; I 
think very likely that nearly every man 
that was working there — 

Mr. Horah : That answers the ques- 
tion. 

g. Was it a matter of general com- 
ment amongst the miners? A. Very 
general, yes, sir. 

g. And was it a matter of comment 
generally or otherwise amoiiest other 
people who were not miners? A. Yes, 
sir. I might say in connection with that, 
Mr. Darrow. that probably the strong- 
est article I read was from Lieutenant- 
Governor Hutchinson, which is cm- 
bodied in the statement to Congress. 

g. Now do yon recall a witi.ess who 
testified in reference to some statement 
\ou made —what was his name? A. 
Mr. Stewart. 

g. Do you remember whether you 
made any such statement to him in 
reference to Governor Stcuncnbcrg at 
that time? A. I am quite sure that I 
did not. 

g. Do you know whether you talked 
to him ah. tit it? A. I don't know that 
I ever talked with Mr. Stewart about 
that: I don't think he testified to that 
effect. 

g. Did you talk in his presence in 
reference to it or discuss the matter? 
A. 1 might have done it. 

Q. Did you use, or do you think you 
used any such language as that he gave, 
that the governor ought to be extermi- 
nated? A. Not that. Perhaps the lan- 
guage that I used was that he should 
be relegated. 

n. Did you take anv hand in rele- 
gating him? A. I did. ves, sir. 

Q. Did you at any ,timc or place use 
any ianeuage in reference to him or any- 
body else, that yon can recall, in refer- 
ence to exterminating him? A. I don't 
believe I did at any time. 

g. Was the question of the acts of 
the administration in the Coeur d'Alcncs 
carried into oolitics here in Idaho at 
that time? A. Yes. sir, very generally. 

g. Was there anything done by the 
unions, and particularly by the Western 
Federation of Miners in this state, or 
generally, in reference to Governor 
Stcuncnbcrg and bis political ambitions? 
A. The matter was taken up at the 
convention of the Western Federation 
of Miners and resolutions were intro- 
duced there. Yes. the local organizations 
in the state of Idaho, and in the city 
of Roise. and elsewhere. Well, it was 
in reference to his renominatiou. Yes, 
sir. a very active campaign. 

Q. Was he renominated? A. No. 
sir. 

g. Who did the democrats nominate 
that next time? A. Frank W. Hunt, 
g. Was he elected? A. Yes. sir. 
Q. Now, in using the word relegate. 



what do you mean by that? A. I 
mean to defeat him politically. I 
never saw Governor Stcuncnbcrg. 

Q. Did you ever have any personal 
quarrel or hostility or feeling toward 
him? A. Never. I regarded him the 
same as any other politician that was 
being swayed by capitalist interests. I 
left this sf Jtc the last time July 17, 1901 ; 
that is the time 1 came up for my 
family. 

g. Well, where was Governor Stcun- 
cnbcrg at that time? A. I haven't any 
idea. 

g. Was he governor? A. No, sir. 
I was elected as a member of the execu- 
tive board in iqoo. Fdward Boyce was 
president. 

g. I low long did you hold that po'si- 
tion? A. One year. I represented the 
district that was composed of the states 
of Idaho. Oregon and Washington. In 
the convention of May and June of iQOt 
. . . elected secretary-treasurer. Still 
holds same position, was continued in 
office by the convention recently ad- 
journed. 

g. What arc the fees and emolu- 
ment* and perquisites? A. $150 a 
month. 

g. And found? A. Sir? 

g. Do you set your expenses, too? 
A. That includes everything. 

g. And what arc the duties? A. 
The duties are to attend to the financial 
relations of the local unions with the 
national organization, to keep a correct 
ccount of the funds and finances, to 
tkc care of all the papers and docu- 
ments, to keep the seal of the organiza- 
'ion, to send credentials to the local 
■inions previous to the convention, and 
assist the president in maintaining and 
locking out for the best interests of the 
organization. 

Q. Do you have to give a bond for 
the money? A. Yes, sir; $30,000. 

g. How long had you known Boycc? 
A. I had known him since 1896. He 
was president of the organization and 
organized the local union at Silver City, 
and I afterwards met him in the con- 
vention in 1898 and got fairly well ac- 
quainted with him. and met him in the 
convention in tono. and was elected on 
the executive board at that time and 
got very well acquainted with htm. 
When I was elected as secretary from 
•'int time on we lived in the same house. 
( Aside from the secretary and the ex- 
ecutive board there were no other 
officers.) 

g. Have any been provided for 
since? A. Yes, sir. Organizers. Also 
an editor of the Miners' Magazine. 1 
would say that we had an attorney for 
some time before the Magazine was 
started. 1 think. 

g. Is your attorney, an officer? A. 
Not an officer of the organization. 

g. Who has been your regular attor- 
ney? A. John H. Murphy. I think the 
first work that he done for the organ- 
ization was when he carried the Eight 
Hour Law of Utah to the United States 
Supreme Court. At one time we had 
twenty-three attorneys on the payroll. 

Q. Was that during a strike? A. 
Yes. a numher of strikes. 

g. All of them busy? A. I think 
so. 

g. Well, that is, all of them said 
they were busy? A. Yes. sir. I believe 

Q. Well, yon had a vice-president at 
(Continued on Page 4) 



Big Strike at Bridgeport 



INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD 

Call for Third Annual Convention 

In pursuance of constitutional provisions, and in accordance with 
the decision of the convention of 1006, the Third Annual Convention 
of the Industrial Workers of the World will be held in the City of 
Chicago, beginning Monday, September 16th. 

The hall in which the convention will assemble will be announced 
hereafter. 

The General Secretary-Treasurer will, within the next two weeks, 
send to each local union affiliated with the Industrial Workers of 
the World credentials in duplicate for the number of delegates they 
are entitled to in the convention, based on the provisions of the con- 
stitution relative to the payment of national dues. 

Immediately upon receipt of the said credentials local unions will 
proceed to choose and designate by regular election their delegates 
to the said convention, reporting the same to the general headquar- 
ters immediately after such choice has been made. 

Local unions chartered directly by the Industrial Workers of the 
World shall have one delegate for two hundred members or less, and 
one additional delegate for each additional two hundred or major 
fraction thereof. 

Two or mors local unions in the same locality may Jointly send 
their delegate to the convention, and the vote of said delegate in 
the convention shall be in accordance with the provisions of the con- 
stitution. 

The expense of delegates attending the convention must be borne 
by their respective local organizations. 
The constitution provides as follows: 

"Proposed amendments to the constitution shall be In the hands 
of the General Executive Board and printed in the official publica- 
tion at least two months before the assembling of the convention; no 
other amendment shall be considered." 

For additional provisions of the constitution relating to delegates 
and representation, see pages 11 to 14 of the Constitution. 

Full information for delegates regarding hotel rates, etc., will be 
published in a later issue of the Bulletin. 

Signed on behalf of the General Executive Board. 

WM. E. TRAUTMANN, General Becy.-Trtas. 
M. P. HAOGERTT, Assistant 8ecy.-Treas. 

Industrial Workers of the World. 

Chicago, HL, June 80, 1907. 



Bridgeport, Conn., July 18. — More 
than twelve hundred of the members 
of Metal and Machinery Workers' In- 
dustrial Union, L. U. 113, I. W. W., 
arc now involved in the struggle 
against the notorious American Tube 
& Stamping Co. We have succeeded 
in paralyzing all three of the com- 
pany's plants and the officials of the 
concern arc simply amazed and wor- 
ried, because every day their business 
is stopped gives the Steel Trust • 
chance to undermine them. 

We arc now determined to show 
Bridgeport a lesson in industrial sol- 
idarity that will help to wake up the 
workers of the city. The rank and 
file of the I. A. M. men are standing 
by us and I believe will continue to 
do so despite any action that may be 
taken by their officials. It looks now 
as though we will have another thou- 
sand men involved in a fight with 
another independent company before 
Saturday. We will apparently have 
to go through an experience similar 
to that of Paterson, and it is up to as 
to put up a campaign that will inspire 
the working class and will also make 
the bosses sit up and take notice. 

It is also up to all our members and 
sympathizers, especially in New York 
and New England, to back us up in 
every possible manner, so that we can 
by example show our fellowworkers, 
organized and unorganized, what can 
be done by a united working class in- 
telligently combined to resist and 
abolish modern industrial slavery. 

r.ridgcport. Conn., July 17. — Be- 
cause of the conditions in the Amer- 
ican Tube & Stamping Company's 
mammoth plant here being unbear- 
able, and the wages being shamefully 
low. for the labor required. 1,200 
members of the Industrial Workers 
»f the World, about equally divided 
between the cold rolling mills at Han- 
cock and Railroad avenues and the 
hot rolling mills at Howard avenue 
and Bostwick avenue arc on strike to- 
day. 

Refusal of the- company to alternate 
the night and day shifts at the mid- 
dle of the month in keeping with the 
custom, is another reason why the 
men have gone on strike. 

Guarded by a squad of policemen, 
who had absolutely nothing to do, 
the company today made efforts to 
run the mills, but in the afternoon 
were practically at a standstill in both 
plants. It was said that the strike 
would soon extend to the billet mill 
in the East End. 

The men have begun an intelligent 
and peaceful campaign for their 
claims. Each of the strikers wears 
an Industrial Workers of the World 
button. Local No. 113 of this organ- 
ization was organized in this city by 
National Organizer Sam J. Ercnch 
four weeks ago. It now embraces 
practically every employe of both 
plants. The men were planning a 
peaceful settlement of their difficul- 
ties, when the unexpected turn of 
events of last Monday night precipi- 
tated a strike. 

Eorty men, a special corps of cou- 
riers, raised a short notice, spread 
news of the company's refusal to al- 
ternate the shifts throughout the 
West End, and yesterday morning at 
6:30 found the cold mills surrounded 
by a throng of several thousand peo- 
ple. 

Organizer Ercnch speaking for the 
men set forth their claims as follows: 

"I came here about a month ago to 
organize Local No. 113 of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. The or- 
ganization was small at first but we 
held meetings in various halls 
throughout the West End with the 
result that it now embraces almost 
every employe in any capacity in both 
shops. That is to say, it numbers 
about 700 men. There are two 
branches, the Hungarian and the Eng- 
lish speaking. We believe that the 
men arc entitled to better treatment 
than they are receiving in these shops, 
and we had intended to submit our 
demands, but the refusal of the com- 
pany last night to alternate the shifts 
precipitated the strike. 

"As soon as we learned what had 
happened we raised a committee of 
forty couriers who went through the 
West End spreading the news. The 
next morning only three men went to 
work in the rolling mills. Last night 
the night shift left. We have warned 
all our members to desist from vio- 
lence and to act peacefully and in- 
telligently. There will be no disorder 
if we can avert it. 

"We claim that a man who works 
for twelve hours a day for six days a 
week is entitled to more than $7. 
That 'or about that, is the weekly 
wage of many of the employes. Some 
of them receive $1.35 a day. 

"We want a general increase of IS 
per cent in the wages of all men 
throughout the rolling mills on the 
day shift, and an increase of 20 per 
cent for the night shift. We want 
time and a half for any time over ten 
hours during the night men's shift 
We also want the shifts regularly al- 
ternated every month. 

"This morning we raised a commit- 
tee of six, three of whom represented 



the Hungarian and three the English 
speaking branches of the I. W. W. 
They went to the offices of the con- 
cern to submit our demands, but were 
told to return this afternoon when 
I'rcs. Wilmot would receive them. 

"There are about 80 skilled mechan- 
ics in our ranks, and nearly 700 un- 
skilled workmen. Our headquarters 
are at 477 Main street. We are deter- 
mined to stand out for our rights, for 
we consider that we are asking for 
nothing more than we are absolutely 
entitled to obtain." 

Frank A. Wilmont, president of the 
A. T. & S. Co., was reticent when ap- 
proached on the situation. He did not 
care to discuss the claims of the men. 

A special meeting of the local was 
then called, and couriers appointed to 
hurry through the Hungarian district 
with the announcement that a strike 
was deemed advisable. The men 
readily acceded. 

Policemen hung about the works 
all day. This of course is the regular 
manner in which the bosses hope to 
raise a disturbance, but in spite of 
their efforts the men control them- 
selves intelligently. 

About 11:30 the hundreds who had 
been congregated all morning near 
the cold mills marched to Rakoczy 
hall, 626 Bostwick avenue, where a 
parade was formed to march to the 
hot mills. With an array of several 
hundred the parade proceeded, but 
the massive sliding doors kept open 
the year round to relieve the fearful 
heat had been closed. Inside the men 
toiled in a frightful atmosphere. 

At noon most of the employes left 
the hot mills for dinner. Marching 
into the street they were met and 
spoken to by the strikers, with the 
result that in the afternoon only a 
few returned to the hot mills. 

It is expected that an effort will be 
made to extend the strike to the billet 
mills, in Stratford avenue, tomorrow. 
It is understood that the concern is 
in.Micd wiih orders which makes suc- 
cess for the strikers all the more cer- 
tain. S. J. F. 

What the Chinese Did 

The lack of an intelligent understand- 
ing of revolutionary unionism in some 
sections of the country is manifest in a 
report that comes to us from Colorado, 
through a former member of Local 173, 
I. W. W., of San Francisco. Our cor- 
respondent, carrying his paid-up 1. W. 
W. card, is seeking employment and in 
his journcving always makes it a point 
to visit locals of the I. W. W. Recently 
he visited a local at Cripple Creek, 
where he found a handful of pure and 
simplcrs using the old ritual and con- 
ducting a meeting with the mock solem- 
nity of a secret order lodge. Strange 
to say, he was not only admitted upon 
showing a regular I. W. W. card, but 
even permitted to vote. He did what 
he could to open the eyes of the belated 
"brothers," whom he soon learned were 
working under the delusion that they be- 
longed to the I. W. W. and the hope is 
that they will soon be out of darkness 
and into the light. 

A few nights later he had his first in- 
troduction to a meeting of a W. F. of M. 
local, and this occasion will long be re- 
membered by him. It was there that he 
heard the report of a delegate to the re- 
cent W. F. of M. convention at Denver, 
and the impression made upon him was 
staggering. The delegate told his won- 
dering listeners about "the Socialist re- 
actionists" who were in favor of "in- 
dustrial graftism" and wanted the words 
"wage slave" in the constitution, which, 
he claimed, was "knocked out." He said 
"it has been proved that we are not 
wage slaves, although we have to work 
for some one else." "All of us," con- 
tinued the delegate, "are trying to get 
where the other fellow is." Thunderous 
applause greeted his remark that "So- 
cialism was established by the Chinese 
7.000 years ago"— thus putting himself 
in opposition to the element among the 
fakers who claim that its advocacy is 
1,000 years ahead of the time— "and to 
think of it," said he, "that they are try- 
ing to impose such a thing as Socialism 
on the W. F. of M. !" 

All of which goes to show that there 
is yet plenty of work to be done and a 
lot of ignorance to be dissipated. 

The Vote for Delegate 

Following is the result of the vote 
for delegate to the International Con- 
gress at Stuttgart, Germany, which 
opens August 18: 

Vincent St. John 1080 

F. W. Heslewood 483 

Eugene Fischer ne 

P. Veal 46 

F. Wilke > 

J. P. Thompson 43 

P. Augustine 8 

Erickson 6 



At New York 

Arrangements for the New York 
meeting have been made for Saturday, 
August 3, at a p. m., in Doerrlmger's 
Park, southeast fernef of 147th street 
and Southern boulevard Bronx There 
will be musk and dancing at 5 p. m. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 

It is assumed that you believe with 
u» that within the present order of 
society there is being developed the 
foim and embryo of the society that 
is to be— that the present contains 
the germs of the future and the in- 
stitutions that men arc to establish in 
time to come will be fashioned very 
much out of the experiences men 
have with institutions now existing. 

The assumption is based on unt 
vcrsal experience, upon the facts of 
every day life. What men accom- 
plish is the result of preparation, of 
application, of industry. The me- 
chanical device that revolutionizes 
production comes rarely by chance 
or accident; it is nearly always the 
outcome of the accumulated knowl 
edge of previous appliances; necessity 
suggests what experience and skill 
work out to meet requirements. 

To the perfection of the steam en- 
gine as we know it, the crude ideas 
and experiments of the earlier in- 
ventor.- were all necessary and indis- 
pensable. They were an essential 
part ft the process whereby the per- 
fection of a Corliss engine has been 
attained. 

A ilav pa»td in a museum inevi- 
tal.lv links the present with the past, 
"al. ne in mechanics, but in every 



lui 

deuce i« ti 
that the p 
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_ nlcavor. The evi 
liversal and on every hand 
ocnt is the progeny of the 



Springer of the International Trust 
company that Guggenheim said he'd get 
fifty-one votes in the legislature if it 
cost him $1,000,000. He got 6s out of 
too votes. 

"He didn't need to buy the legislators 
after they took their offices, for he 
owucd them in advance. That's his 
ilcm, up to date method of buying a 
legislature. His agents would go to a 
man and say, 'Here, Bill, here's $2,500 
fir y<mr campaign expenses,' and Bill 
would put the money in his pocket. " 
• "The corporation crowd has its head- 
quarters in W. G. Kvans' offices in the 
Majestic building. Kvans is the boss of 
the republican party in Denver and head 
of the tramway system, and owns the 
democrats also whenever it is necessary. 
All the legislation is planned at his of- 
fice in the Majestic building. Peyton 
Wnolston, treasurer of the Vouiip Men's 
Christian association, told me he had 
been invited to the office and informed 
that all his expenses would be paid if 
he'd vote for Guggenheim after they 
had elected Woolston state senator. 

"All these arrangements were made 
by Dick Broad, formerly chairman of 
the republican state committee, who was 
paid a big salary by Guggenheim and by 
John F. Vivian, the present chairman." 

The state, the judge, said, is abso- 
lutely in the grasp of the money power. 
"It is the most hopeless state in the 
union ; its legislature is owned body and 
soul bv the corporations." 

At the dictation of the corporations of 
the state former Governor Peahody, one 
of the conspirators against Haywood, 
appointed two members of the Colorado 
supreme court— who arc, of course, ab- 
solutely opposed to the interests of the 
wealth producers of the state. Alto- 
gether Judge Lindsey's estimate of Col- 
orado and the vandals who arc clutch- 
ing it by the throat is in accord with 
that arrived at by thousands throughout 
the land. The Colorado conspiracy is 
aimed at the entire population of the 
state; the W. F. of M. is right in the 
position it has always taken that anarchy 
rules in Colorado, and the anarchists are 
republicans. 

HESELEWOOD FOR DELEGATE 

We regret to announce that owing 
to developments in connection with 
the charge pending against Vincent 
St. John at Goldricld, he will not be 
able to go to the Stuttgart congress 
as expected. Up to last Sunday all 
arrangements made for him he fully 
intended to carry out, and the general 
office accordingly planned speaking 
engagements at various points on the 
way to New York. Monday, July 22, 
the following dispatch was received: 

"Goldficld, Nev., July 21. 
"W. E. Trautmann, 

"310 Bush Temple, Chicago. 
"Late advice from attorney makes 
it impossible for me to leave this 
country on account of bonds. Send 
alternate as delegate to congress. I 
think this imperative. 

"V. ST. JOHN." 
In a dispatch received July 13, Fel 
low Worker St. John notified the gen- 
eral office that he would leave Gold- 
field for the east on Sunday, July 20. 
He had previously accepted the nom- 
ination and our arrangements for him 
were made accordingly. 

F. W. Hcslewood, receiving the 
next highest number of votes, was 
immediately communicated with and 
it is now expected will go to Stuttgart 
as delegate. 

At the same time word has been 
wired to St. John that it is Imperative 
that he keep the appointments made 
for him at Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg and other places east 
to New York. 



headquarters I have travelled much in 
the glorious country of the golden west, 
from Denver to El Paso, from Los An- 
geles to Vancouver, B. C, from Edmon- 
ton to Winnipeg. When I went to Cali- 
fornia I thought I would stay there and 
do the work which I ought to do as a 
member of the I. W. W. among my piti- 
ful countrymen. But after I had studied 
the conditions in which the Japanese are 
placed 1 found that at present it is im- 
possible to get any successful results. 
The thought of the Japanese proletariat 
is drifting in confused ways towards the 
big land on Eastern edge of Asia. They 
say "this America is not for us; it is 
colony of Europeans; we better go to 
the great field of Manchuria, where we 
can have the more liberty than in this 
•ountry." So the great steamships that 
•tart for the Orient from the wharf of 
San Francisco carry off a hundred Jap- 
anese. They are tired of the patriotic 
anti-Japanese sentiment spread by the 
"yellow journal" and do not intend to 
lake home here. 

"While I was in San Francisco I 
walked up and down the bloody hill- 
side streets, so not to be a scab on the 
striking street car workers, and I visit- 
ed the local headquarters where I had 
open-hearted talk with the comrades. 
With my best regards 1 wish you well." 



nothing that is solely of 
today; all is bound up with yesterday. 
W e "ourselves arc children of ances- 
tors who. in their different ways and 
under other conditions struggled with 
the snnc problems that vex us. As 
they built ht their future, so we build 
for ours. 

But tlure is no future for us unless 
we are building for it now. We of 
the working class will attain our 
ideals tomorrow only in the degree 
that we lav our foundations broad and 
deep I.. day. 

\\ hat is the real mission of the 
world's workers? To be in a state of 
preparedness to take possession of the 
means of production and distribution 
and control and operate the same for 
their own benefit. 

To expect that to be done without 
nutho-1, without organization in the 
shoi». factory, mill, mine, on railroad 
and wherever labor is employed, is 
to look for the impossible, a reversal 
of all experience and a denial of our 
dependence upon the accumulated 
knowledge of the working class strug- 
gle- 
To expect the working class mission |„ The Bulletin of June 15th under 
to be achieved solely through political j jj u . heading: "1'he Union, 'the Scab' 
action is a fantastic notion, as im- ! ;„„l The Consumer" Frank Reed says:| 
practicable as it is delusive. With j "A forced rise in wages means increased I 
politics and politicians the workers j cost of living" and adds: "By forced) 
will make short shrift when they once j rise of wages I mean where men organ- j 
understand clearly their economic ; uv and force the employer to pay more j 
servitude and relation to the wealth j f,,r work done than he would otherwise I 
• produce. have to pay had he the liberty to hire 



Marx or Reed, Which ? 



The Industrial Workers of the 
World, based upon a recognition of [ 
the class struggle, declaring the j it 
workers" right to the undivided en- j pi 
joyincnt of the wealth they produce. , u 
affirming that there is no identity of ' 
interest between the producing and 
capitalist classes, is organizing the 
•workers under capitalism to be pre- 
pared to destroy capitalism. 

Under conditions against which we 
revolt, we are building the form of a 
future iiKltistri.il order. Within the 
shell of existing society we develop 
the organism of the society that is to 
!<<•— the form and body of the Indus- 
trial Commonwealth. 

That form and body can be de- 
veloped only by the workers them- 
selves. Their development and final 
liberation into the enjoyment of the 
full life of free men can be accom- 
plished only through the instru- 
mentality of an industrial organiza- 
tion, capable of taking hold of and 
continuing in systematic operation 
the means of employment, which arc 
the means of life for all. 

Into this Industrial structure all 
c1ass-c"*n*cious workers enter. < It is 
their onlv logical place. It is the 
embryonic structure through which 
their ideals can alone be attained. 



International Socialist Congress 

The Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Socialist Bureau has issued 
announcement of arrangements for the 
International Socialist Congress at 
Stuttgart, August 18-24, 1007. 

On August 16, .1 p. m., the Bureau will 
hold a meeting for completion of pre- 
liminary arrangements for the Congress. 
On August 17, 11 a. m., the Inter-parlia- 
mentary Commission, consisting of So- 
cialist legislators from various countries 
will meet. 

The Congress will be held in the Lied- 
erhallc, the opening session being on 
Sunday, August 18, 11 a. m. Speeches 
of welcome will he given and the order 
of the day drawn up. In the afternoon 
great public meetings will be held on 
Volksfcsplatz, near King Charles Bridge, 
on the Ncckar. In the evening a > con 
cert to the delegates will be given in the 
great hall of the I.icdcrhallc. 

The various national sections will 
meet Monday, August 10. to verify cre- 
dentials of their delegates and prepare 
to submit the lists to the Bureau, and 
to pass upon the several points in the 
order of the day. The representatives 
of Socialist papers will meet on Mon- 
day evening to discuss the acceleration 
of Socialist correspondence between the 
papers of the different parties and event- 
ually to create an international informa- 
tion office. 

The Bureau at its session on June 0 
last, decided to submit to the Congress 
the following procedure and order of 
the day: 

a) The Congress, assembled to ap- 
prove the divers resolutions by the Bu- 
reau, would adopt these resolutions "as 
a whole", to gain time, and because these 
resolutions arc the work of the author- 
ized delegates of all the affiliated parties. 

h) For identical reasons, the Con- 
gress would adopt "as a whole" the reg- 
ulations of the Congresses, of the Bu- 
reau and of the Inter-parliamentary 
Commission. j 

c) The Bureau proposes to reject an 
amendment of the Independent Labor 
Partv (of Great Britain) tending to not 
rcquirine that the bona fide trade 
unions, invited to the International Con- 
gresses, he formally based on the prin- 
ciple of the struggle of the classes. 

d) The Bureau proposes to reject the 
proposition of the Italian Socialist Party 
in Switzerland, tending to create an 
identical member-card for all organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Bureau. 

c> The Bureau proposes to transmit 
to the Inter-parliamentary Commission 
the proposition of the Socialist Demo- 
cratic Federation of Great Britain, ask- 
ing that the Socialist members of all 
parliaments should agree to present at 
the same time, in every parliament, the 
projects, of labor legislation relating to 
the same object. 

f) The Bureau proposes to reject the 
question as being yet insufficiently m.i- 

1 11 „ , '"re. the proposition of the Transvaal 

^»p»~-* ! ttttssu tat * 

g) The Bureau proposes not to dis- 
cuss the proposition of the Social Demo- 
cratic Women of Germany, relative to 
the democratization of suffrage, hut to 
accent the proposition of the Social 
Democratic Women of Austria for the 
insertion in the agenda of the right of 
suffrage for women. 

lit The Bureau lastly propose* to 
draw up as follows the order of the 
day: 

1. Militarism and international con- 
flict; 

The relations between the So- 
cialist political parties and the trade 



Strike of White Goods Workers 

The end of the sixth week of the 
strike against the firm of Ratner Bros, 
of New York, leaves the striking I. W. 
W. White Goods Makers in a position 
which promises vicfory in the near fu- 
ture. 

This week Ratner hired a brand new 
gang of thugs from down town. His 
reasons for firing the former gang, he 
said, are that they "were regular 'suck- 
ers.' " They promised him to land lots 
of strikers in jail, but although his cash 
went, practically no "goods" were de- 
livered. 

He spends most of his time traveting 
with his "scabs" to different police 
courts and taking out summonses for 
the strikers. Out of fifteen summonses 
his tools only succeeded in serving five. 
In one instance the special detective 
broke into the bed-room of one of the 
striking girls to make service. Talk 
about outrages! And the only thing 
that saves those special and regular po- 
lice thugs from disagreeable conse- 
quences on account of their brutality, is 
that the strikers, with very few excep- 
tions, are unable to speak the English 
language. 

The five cases were continued nnti/ 
Monday afternoon in Essex Market Po- 
lice Court. Ratner had also a warrant 
and six months' prison ready for a mem- 
ber of the strike committee, and in Har- 
lem Police Court Judge Whitman tried 
his best to oblige him, but consented 
finally to be satisfied with a fine of $10. 

The situation stands well. The strik- 
ing girls will hold out until Ratner is 
willing to make a settlement. Ratner is 
piving out stories to any one that is 
willing to listen, that if he settles with 
the Strikers, the f. W. W. will compel 
him <o join the union and he runs 
chance* to be elected president, to which 
he objects! 

The new scheme of getting finances is 
in operation, and the results are en- 
couraging. Still, let those members and 
sympathizers of the I. W. W. who have 
so far failed to do their duty, remember 
that this fight is their fight. 

A victory of the striking girls will 
help along greatly in the struggle for 
labor's emancipation. What's more, you 
may be on strike next, and you will 
surely expect support, so don't tarry, but 
hurry in sending whatever amount you 
can spare to A. J. Francis, 44 West 
Twenty-sixth street, New York, treas- 
urer of strike committee, and also ask' 
for subscription lists in order to get 
others' monies to help the financial part 
of this fight. 
We have the arms— good strikers, 
Give us the powder — plain cash I 

The Strike Committee. 
Strike headquarters, Harlem Terrace 
Hall. 210 Fast One Hundred and Fourth 
street. 
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WORST STATE IN UNION 

A man who has lived many years in 
Colorado and has occupied the promi- 
nent position of judge in the city of 
Denver, and who. moreover, is not a 
member of the W. F. of M., should he 
competent to have and to give an opinion 
of that state as it is. And although 
the state's reputation under republican- 
ism and vandalism is quite well estab- 
lished, by reason of the high-handed 
course pursued against the W. F. of M.. 
it will not 1* amiss to take notice of 
what Judge Benjamin Lindsey, of Den- 
ver, had to sav while in Chicago recent- 
ly. Referring" to Guggenheim, the last 
republican senator to be elected from 
the state. Judge Lindsey says that he 
ought to be hung for the crimes he has 
committed. He charges directly that 
Guggenheim bought his seat in the sen- 

"Guggenheim," said he. "Is worth 
$foaooo.ono. and T have It front John W. 



incd by the price of lalior- | 
wcr. was exploded by Marx many . 
ars ago. and I would suggest to Fel- 
low-worker Ueed that lie study value, I 
price and profit by Karl Marx, and j 
after doing so. either publish an article i 
showing where Marx is wrong, or one I 
correcting the mistakes in his own ar- j 
tide mentioned above. If Reed is right, 
Marx is wrong, and if Marx is right. 1 
Reed is wrong. What the workers want ! 
is the truth. Tlrcy arc getting tired of 
s'avery. They do not act together be- 
cause they do not agree. One man be- 
lieves this, another that. They buy our 
paper expecting to learn something and 
if tbev find one thing taught in one 
column, and the exact opposite in an- 
other, all they learn is, that some un- 
known persons don't know what they are 
talking altont. 

Fellow -worker Reed savs : "The capi- 
talist class will always push the cost of 
living up to agree with the advance in 
wages, and a little extra will he added in 
their favor, a fact that stands revealed 
to every intelligent reader." 

What does not stand revealed to every 
intelligent reader is. if this is true, that 
"a raise in wages" virtually means a "cut 
down." Why do the capitalists oppose a 
rise in wages? 

Until we get down to science and 
teach it. and cut out all "hot air" and 
antiquated theories, we will never get 
anywhere. 

One of the curses of the labor move- 
ment is that men rush into print with 
articles on subjects they know nothing 
about, with the result that the muddled 
workers are muddled more. 

Economics is a science, and articles 
on that subject, by men who never 
studied it. arc like articles on astronomy 
b- men who never saw a star. 

JAMES P. THOMPSON. 



Japanese Gom$ to Manchuria 

A young Japanese industrial unionist 
who has for some time been traveling 
in this country in the capacity of valet, 
writes us an interesting letter from 
New York, telling of his efforts in be- 
half of the organization of which he 
takes pride in being a member. He 
says: 

"Since I last had a chat with you at 



unions : 

3. The colonial question; 

4. The emigration and immigration 
of working people; 

5. Women suffrage. 

Votes in the Congress have been ap- 
portioned as follows: Germany, Aus- 
tria-Bohemia. France. Great Rritain, 
and Russia. 20 each; Ttalv. 15; United 
States. 14; Belgium. 12; Denmark, Po- 
land and Switzerland, to each; Unified 
Australia. Finland, Holland, and Swe- 
den. 8 each: .Spain. Hungaria. Norway, 
6 each: South Africa. Argentine. Non- 
unified Australia. Bulgaria. Japan, Rou- 
mania, and Servia, 4 each ; Luxem- 
burg, 2. 

Each national section will have the 
right to admit groups from its respec- 
tive country, hut not affiliated with the 
section, but non-affiliated groups will 
have the right of appeal to the Con- 
gress. 

Besides other features of interest 
there will he an exhibition of Socialist 
literature in all languages. Arrange- 
ments have been made by the local com- 
mittee of Stuttgart for lodging the dele- 
gates and visitors. All enquiries re- 
garding such should be addressed to H. 
Dietz. 12 Furthbachstrasse, Stuttgart 



Without the workers at work so- 
ciety perishes. Yet the workers work 
and perish white the capitalist ap- 
propriates and society crucifies its 
presenrer. 

When the workers ust their brains 
In their own interests, the capitalists 
will not use the workers' bodies and 
brains in their Interests. 



Help for Smeltermen 

Tacoma Smcltcrmcn's Union, of Ta- 
coma. Wash., through Frank Ewing. ac- 
knowledges the following contributions 
for the strike fund: 

*M I. W. W.. ChlcaRO. Ill » 2.50 

223 I. U. of U. B. W. of Dunmore, 

l» a 6.00 

157 I. W. W.. New Bedford. Mass. 5.00 
:i:.fi I. W. W.. Minneapolis. Minn.. 4.25 
1 I. \V. W. of Schenectady, N. T. 10.00 

222 I. YV. W.. Spoknne, Wash 5.00 

«o W. T. of M.. Globe, Aria 50.00 

I. U. of U. B. W. No. 173. Baltimore. 

M.I » 2.50 

J. Ettor, Vancouver, B. C. dues 

for John Cllnec 1.00 

W. W. No. 363. San Francisco, 

c.ii io-22 

«. W. W. No. 256. Sacrumento, Cal. .ia 
I. W. W. No. 322, Vancouver, B. C. 17.50 
W. T. of M. No. 127. Chinese Camp, 

Cal *-50 

I. W. W. Br. No. 4 of No. 95. Bulld- 

Injr Trn.loo. N. T 2.75 

W. of M No in, of Burke. Idaho. . 50.00 

Three grocery stores have refused to 
.ell goods to the wives of any of the 
strikers and one boarding house after 
it her is compelling the men to move. 
The company is making a bluff at oper- 
ating its furnaces, but one furnace has 
been blown out on account of shortage 
of men, and the company's reports of 
what it is doing arc not justified by the 
facts. 



LESSON X. 

Note: "Let us now transport our- 
selves from Robinson's island, bathed in 
light, to the European middle ages, 
shrouded in darkness." 

Q. Here, instead of the independent 
man, what do we find? 

A. "Every one dependent— serfs and 
lords, vassals and suzerains, layman and 
clergy." 

Q. Does personal dependence here 
characterize the social relations of pro- 
duction just as much as it does the other 
spheres of life organized on the basis of 
that production? 

A. "Yes." 

Note: "But, for the very reason that 
personal dependence forms the ground- 
work of society, there is no necessity for 
labor and its products to assume a fan- 
tastic form different from their reality." 

Q. What shape do they take, in the 
transactions of society? 

A. "That of services in kind and pay- 
ments in kind." 

Note: "Here the particular and nat- 
ural form of labor, and not, as in a so- 
ciety based on production of commodi- 
ties, its general abstract form is the im- 
mediate social form of labor." 

Q. Is compulsory labor just as prop- 
erly measured by time as commodity- 
producing labor? 

A. "Yes." 

Q. But every serf knows that what 
he expends in the service of his lord is a 
definite quantity of his own personal 
labor-power ? 

A. "Yes." 

Q. The tithe to be rendered to the 
priest is more matter of fact than his 
blessing? 

A. "Yes." 

Q. No matter, then, what we may 
think of the parts played by the different 
classes of *»eople themselves in this so- 
ciety, the social relations between indi- 
viduals in the performance of their labor 
appear, at all events, as — what? 

A. "As their own mutual personal re- 
lations, and are net disguised under the 
shape of social relations between the 
products of labor " 

Q. For an example of labor in com- 
mon or directly associated labor, is it 
necessary to go back to that spontane- 
ously-developed form which we find on 
the threshold of the historv of all civi 
lized races? 

A. "No." 

Q. Why? 

A. "Because we have one close at 
hand in the patriarchal industries of a 
peasant family, that produces corn, cat- 
tle, yarn, linen and clothing for home 
use.'' 

Q. These different articles are, as re- 
gards the family, so many products of 
their labor, but as between themselves 
arc thev commodities? 
IWW BUL I3P J33 MURPH-Eight 

A. "No." 

Q. Are the different kinds of labor, 



his share in the part of the social prod- 
uct destined for individual consump- 
tion." 

Q. Arc the social • relations of the 
individual producers, with regard both 
to their labor and to its products, in this 
case perfectly simple and intelligible? 

A. "Yes/ 

Q. And this is true with regard not 
only to production, but also to distribu- 
tion? 

A. "Yes." 

To be continued. 



Mill Slaves Respond 

The meeting Tuesday night on the 
square in Pascoag wtts a dandy, a very 
large crowd being present. We collect- 
ed considerable money for the Maple- 
ville strikers and secured 26" more names 
for a charter, making a total of 91 to 
date. We would have gotten more 
names if the superintendent of one of 
the big mills had not been there. How- 
ever, many promised to sign later. One 
young woman took a list and said she 
would go through the mill where she 
worked and make every slave sign it. 
A policeman, who had been a weaver 
and a union man for years, said every 
textile worker should join the I. W. W. 
and that he would do everything he 
could to get them to do so. When we 
left he was getting names right and 
left. Isn't that a hot one? The Provi- 
dence and Woon socket papers printed a 
good report of the meeting. The circu- 
lar explaining the Mapleville strike and 
calling for support was published in the 
"Woonsockct Call" two days in succes- 
sion. We have arranged for a meeting 
in a hall at Pascoag July 16. I went 
with a striker to Central Village 
Wednesday. I saw C. Sullivan, of 
Moosup, and found that the local there 
had gone to pieces seme time ago. We 
got the "cold shoulder" from nearly 
every one in town. They made us feel 
we were indeed "undesirable citizens." 
We distributed hundreds of circulars at 
the mill gates and also advertised a 
meeting on the square for Thursday 
night. When it came time for the meet- 
ing no one would give us a box, but we 
finally found one in a barn. There was 
a big crowd present. The Norwich Bul- 
letin, which published a fair report of 
the meeting, said there was a hundred 
present, but there were many more than 
that Some of the workers here are 
men who have scabbed in other strikes. 
Just before the meeting began I went 
through the crowd distributing I. W. W. 
leaflets, none of them spoke to me, but 
most of them took the leaflet; however, 
some even refused to do that. Those 
who refused did not speak but only 
stared at me and refused to put out 
their hands. When I saw the temper 
of the crowd I decided to speak first. I 
talked about an hour and when I saw 
the crowd was worked up to the point 
where they would stand it, I proceeded 
to roast the scabs and "cock-roach" 
business men. I told the men who 
worked in Fletcher's mill that I felt that 
owing to their craft training they did 
not know it, but that by working for 
Fletcher in Central Village' they were 
just as much strike-breakers as though 
they went to Mapleville and took the 
places of the, strikers there, and that if 
they allowed the two-loom svstcm to be 



such as tillage, cattle-tending, spinning, f orce d „p 0n the C they would go TOW* 



The dynamite most needed in the 
labor movement of America is com- 
pounded of ideas. The strongest 

capon labor has in its armory is the 
clear brain, the mind saturated with 
revolutionary principles, that knows 
no compromise, that CONCEIVES 
THE REVOLUTION AS A COM- 
P L E T E TRANSFORMATION 
FROM PRIVATE TO SOCIAL 
OWNERSHIP OF ALL THE ES- 
SENTIAL MEANS OF LIFE. 

With that conception, clear and 
definitely fixed in the working-class 
mind, the revolution is seen to be 
DEPENDENT FOR ITS COM- 
PLETE ACCOMPLISHMENT, IN 
THE INTEREST OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASS. UPON THE INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
WORKING CLASS. The revolution 
means, for us, education, organiza- 
tion, discipline— in a word, PREPAR- 
ATION. 

That "Voice of Labour" of London, 
England, has again broke out, this 
time quite discordantly. It says the 
I. W. W. "is one of the most corrupt 
political machines capitalism has be- 
gotten." Then it wants to arrange 
a debate with that same "corrupt po- 
litical machine 1" as to the merits of 
the I. W. W. and the I. U. D. A.— 
whatever that may be. Really, we 
shall have to decline to debate with 
one displaying such utter disregard 
for accurate statement 

Don't attempt to run a capitalist's 
mill or factory according to the idea 
of industrial unionism now; it cant 
be done now; get the organisation 
first by getting your fellow-workers 
into the organization. Let him run 
his factory according to his own 
ideas; in the meanwhile you get ready 
to run it according to yours— accord- 
ing to the ideas of your class. Ours 
is the duty to get ready. 

An organization of laboring men 
officered by members of the Civic 
Federation is not a laboring mens 
organization. It is a sham and an 
imposition upon the workers who 
support it A national militia with a 
rank and file officered by bourgeois 
tradesmen and capitalist flunkies is 
a similar outfit. Neither of them will 
ever bring freedom to the working 
class. 



weaving, and making clothes, which re- 
sult in the various products, in them- 
selves, and such as they are, direct so- 
cial functions? 

A. "Yes." 

Q. Why? 

A. "Because functions of the family, 
which, just as much as a society based 
on the production of commodities, pos- 
sesses a spontaneously-developed system 
of division of labor." 

Q. Does the distribution of the work 
within the family, and the regulation of 
the labor-time of the several members, 
depend entirely upon natural conditions 
varying with the seasons? 

A. "No; it depends as well uoon dif- 
ferences of age and sex." 

Q. How does the labor-power of each 
individual, by its very nature, operate in 
this case? 

A. "Merely as a definite portion of 
the whole labor-power of the family." 

Q. And therefore the measure of the 
expenditure of individual labor-power 
by its duration appears here, by its very 
nature, as — what? 

A. "A social character of their la- 
lior." 

Note: "Let us now picture to our- 
selves, by way of change, a communky 
of free individuals, carrying on their 
work with the means of production in 
common, in which the labor-power of all 
the different individuals is consciously 
applied as the combined labor-power of 
the community." 

Q. All the characteristics of Robin- 
son's labor arc here repeated, but with 
what difference? 

A. "That they are social instead of 
individual." 

Q. Everything produced by him was 
exclusively the result of his own per- 
sonal labor, and therefore simply an ob- 
ject of use for himself? 

A. "Yes." 

Q. What is the total product of our 
community? 

A. "A social product." 

Q. One portion serves as a fresh 
means of production and remains social? 

A. "Yes." 

0. What becomes of the other por- 
tion"? 

A. "It is consumed by the members 
as means of subsistence." 

Q. A distribution of this portion 
among them is consequently necessary? 

A. "Yes." 

Q. With what will the mode of this 
distribution vary? 

A. "With the productive organization 
of the community, and the degree of his- 
torical development attained by the pro- 
ducers." 

Note: "We will assume, but merely 
for the sake of a parallel with the pro- 
duction of commodities, that the share 
of each individual producer in the means 
of subsistence is determined by his la- 
bor-time." 

Q. Would labor-time m that case 
play a double part? 
A. "Yes." 



?: w 



'Because its apportionment in ac- 
cordance with a definite social plan 
maintains the proper proportion betn 
the different kinds of work to be <L 
and the various wants of the communi- 
ty. On the other hand, it also serves as 
s measure of the portion of the common 
labor borne by each individual, and of 



to early graves »nd Mr. Fletcher would 
reward them by forcing three-looms up- 
on their children. At this the crowd 
broke into wild applause and from that 
on it was clear sailing. When I finished 
introduced the Mapleville striker. He 
spoke about fifteen minutes and was 
very well received. The effect of the 
meeting was remarkable. That buga- 
boo, "public opinion," had turned a 
sommcrsault and in the place of "cold 
shoulders" we got the "glad hand." 
The same man who refused us a box be- 
fore the meeting, gave us ten cent ci- 
gars after it was over I Several mem- 
bers of the old local there gathered 
around after the meeting and asked me 
to hold another meeting and attempt to 
revive the local. They said they were 
willing to pay up their back dues and 
thought others would do the same. I 
told them that if they would arrange a 
meeting for some night next week, and 
write and let me know the date. I would 
be there. Thev promised to do so. 

J AMES P. THO MPSON. 

Nesting the End 

(Special /)»'*/> i h to The Hulhlw) 
Boise, Idaho, July 21, 1907.— Mondav 
and Tuesday Richardson argued the 
case for the defense and Darrow will 
argue Wednesday and Thursday. Borah 
will close arguments, after which the 
judge will read long list of instructions, 
following which the jury will retire to 
deliberate on verdict. 

Richardson's closing Tuesday night 
was masterly and nothing but prosecu- 
tion's story utterly torn to shreds. Por- 
tions made to appear silly, and other 
parts ridiculous, producing laughter. 
Pinkcrtons were exposed and capitalists 
pilloried. Richardson's closing hour 
and a half address stirred the hearts of 
hearers and prominent Boise citizens 
shed tears. Not a ncrson left the room. 
Orchard was depicted the lowest of the 
low, yet companionable to Gooding, 
Borah and Hawlcy. Orchard had been 
treated as a guest of Idaho, eating food 
from the warden's table. Conviction is 
impossible, hung jury probable, yet ac- 
quittal quite possible. 

Doctor Magee, charged with perjury, 
was acquitted today, committing magis- 
trate failing to find sufficient evidence to 
hold Magee to district court. Peter 
Breen conducted Orchard's cross-ex- 
amination in Magee's case. Miller cross- 
examined state's witness Mosher, the 
Denver hotel man appearing as rebuttal 
witness against Magee in Haywood's 
case, wherein he testified Orchard 
stopped at his hotel in Denver in 1904. 
Mosher admitted today being Pinkerton 
detective. 

WADE R. PARKS. 



F. W. Hcslewood, organizer for the I. 
W. W., is receiving congratulations on 
his marriage to Miss Myrtle HulL which 
occurred July 15 at Northport, Wash. 
The headquarters staff extends to Fred 
and his bride sheerest good wishes for 
their future welfare. 



There is one thing on which the I. 
W. W. can be most sincerely congratu- 
lated, and that is that it is not supported 
by the confirmed journalistic prostitute, 
the "New Yorker Votkszeittmg"-"dte 
bekannte Presshui* " 
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The Past, Present and Future 

of the Brewery Workers — 

Whither Are You Drifting? 

ii. 

There isn't one solitary organization cf laboring people in America in 
which one does not observe the constant grappling of a few honest ones 
against the influences brought to bear by the capitalist class through their 
agents on the conduct of affairs in such associations; through the history 
cf the whole American labor movement runs like a red tape the tale of the 
ftruggles between the true defenders of working class interests and the 
pliant, slimy tools of the master class; not one exception is noted even up to 
recent days. 

In luch organizations where the progressive element had temporarily 
acquired the dominating command in the shaping of the affairs and mapping 
out of the lines of policy to be pursued in the irresistible conflict between 
the two classes, we find, as a rule, how the capitalists resorted to either one 
of three methods in their efforts to frustrate all attempts to make such 
associations real and permanent protective agencies for the working class. 

First. By swamping the organizations with the influx of elements whom 
the capitalists "forced" to join, thus permitting their agents to maintain con- 
trol over the destinies of the organizations. 

Second. By holding out inducements and temptations to the leaders, 
or if unsuccessful in that direction, by entrapping and undermining the in- 
tegrity of men whom they could not buy. Thompson regarding a si 

Third. By centering all the fire of opposition and their attacks on such v j|| 0 r \ t an ,| asking if hi 
organizations, with the support of the. manifold agencies at their command, 
including a so-called labor press, subsidized and controlled by them, in 
attempts, often successful, to destroy the organizations altogether. 

The United Brewery Workers of America suffered their share from all 
the foregoing means employed to one common purpose; but while all efforts 
at destroying the organization by fierce and concerted onslaughts resulted 
in ignomtnous failure, the two other methods were so much more dis- 
astrously applied. The organization of brewery workers is today cursed 
with the same evils as other organizations that have been swamped by the 
influx of dements that had been "forced" by the employers to become mem- 
1 ers and retain their connections with them, so that they could be managed 
and indirectly controlled by capitalist class interests. 

"The organized working class will establish such conditions that every 
human being will enjoy the full product of his or her toil. The en incipa- 
tion of the wo: king class can be achieved only when the economic move- 
ment will join hands with the political." 

There are scarcely twenty out of every hundred brewery workers who 
have ever read or could exphin the declaration of principles here presented. 
One half of them would not even know that this part of the illustrious pre- 
amble, which was to serve, when promulgated, as the guiding star in good 
and evil days, is the first manifesto issued by the representatives of the first 
brewery workers' organization formed in the United States. 

"To the workers the full product of their labor"— in 1886. when a handful 
of men speaking for the few unions of journeymen brewers, then in exist- 
ence, embracing not more than 1.000 workers, boldly and courageously pro- 
claimed that all efforts of the working class movement must be governed by 
that bencon light of hope, when thev realized that all channels of working 
cla<-s activity must eventually flow together for one great purpose, to wit: 
to accomplish the overthrow of the capitalist system of society, they knew 

also that this defiance of all capitalist powers that he would bring down . , , r 

upon them the hatred of the master class, and that not a few would have , Seattle. Washington, regarding C. 
to run the gauntlet of capitalist persecution, of blackmail and other things.! Kohinsoii who had he 
by which the capitalists try to break the backbone of those who dare pro- | by Org. \\ajsh to act n 
claim the inherent right of th- working class to restore to itself all that in 
i cnera:ir ns past had been created and is created by labor. These men as- j 
-tmbled in the first convention rould not be scared by the attacks of the | 
mcmr nor did the slanders and villifu-.it ions heaped upon them by many \ 
who 'pretended to speak for the working people of America, perturb them; , 
knew they were right, thev conceived that great principles demand 



LOCAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 



AD- 



prades of wages— $16.00, $14.00 and 
$12.00. The local asked if the demands 
were satisfactory, and the general sec- 
retary was instructed to reply that the 
demands were reasonable. 

A report was read from Org. Forlicrg 
from St. Paul, Minn., and information 
regarding the organizing of the laundry 



MINUTES OT THE LOCAL 
VISORY BOARD. 

July 12th, 1007. 
Present: P. F. Lawson, E. S. Pay- 
ment, B. Stone, A. Simpson, T. J. Cole. 

I he following applications for char- 
ters were received : Lettish, Ind., Union, j 
BiMon, Mass.; Textile Workers Union, workers. 

Maplcvillc K I ; Iml. Union Machine A report was read from Org. Fox 
Builders. New York City, N. Y. 1 front Cleveland, Ohio, showing three 

\ letter was read from Fellow-worker j meetings held, with good attendance and 
Fischer of New York City, in which he | 10 applications received. All locals, ex- 
statcd that owing to the financial condi- j cept the musicians, were taking active 
tions of the organization, he wishes to be \ interest. 

Mrickcn from the pav roll, but will de- ! A letter was read from Vol. Organ- 
vote as much time as possible to the j i/er Simonton from Pittsburg. Kansas, 
work of the organization. He reported that the fellow workers in 

A telegram was received from R. Pittsburg had agreed to give financial 
Katz of Paterson, New Jersey, which j support and that the outlook was splen- 
read as follows: "Locomotive Workers 1 did. 

Strike Won " i Moved by Lawson, seconded by Sunp- 

\ lengthy letter was read from Org. son. that Stone and Trautmann appoint 

trike in Maplcl- j a committee to arrange for a hall for 

s acting the convention, 
within his duties as organizer in making The general secretary reported that 
an appeal for funds from other locals in , the agent of the building has offered a 
the textile industry. The information j new place for headquarters (in the same 
contained in the letter will be published | building), which is three times as large 
in The liultetin. Motion made by Law 



THE FOLLOWING BILLS WERE AP- 
PROVED: 

No. 
Voucher 

92( July %, L M. Forber*. Or«. 
week ending June 15; salary 
$18.00; board f«.C0 924.(0 

•21 July 8. A. Kulcilnsky, Org. 
balance of wages for 2 weeks 
116.60; hull rent $1.00; 2 
weeks' expen*r». carfare, etc. 
$4.60; for help In Pollah 
meeting In 80. Chicago $2.00. 24.10 

927 July 8. Ida Mf(r. Co., account 

I. W. W. buttons 5.00 

928 July 8, C. C. £|>nt*wnod. rent 

of hendquartera for July 56.00 

92$ July 8, 8. J. French, Org. 

k ending June 1. wagon 



$18: 



tls $:.or, : 



mlln 



s<ni and seconded by Payment that the 
Gen l. Secretary instrust Org. Thomp- 
son to do what he could towards mak- 
ing an appeal for funds. Carried. 

A letter was read from Secretary 
Janke of Indianapolis, I ml., giving in- 
formation regarding the excellent oppor- 
tunity for organizing a certain factory 
not "far from that city. He suggested 
that Fellow-worker Bcrninc will be a 
good man to handle the situation. 
Moved by Lawson and seconded by 
, Simpson that the Gen'l. Secretary com- 
municate with Fellow-worker Bcrnine 
and obtain all the information regarding 
the situation. 

A letter was read from Temporary 
Secretary Shea of Local No. 12, stating 



and has also a big vault for the safe 
keeping of papers and documents of the 
organization. The rent is the same until 
the other lease expires, and then the 
rent will he higher. The general secre- 
tary was instructed to rent the new of- 
fices, as the present headquarters is too 
small. 

The following bills were allowed and 
the lioard adjourned : 



!>5; total $22.00. For 
ending June 8, wag<-a $15.00; 
hotel $4. 05; mouls $2.05; mile- 
riM $2.10. Total $23.20. Kn- 

tlre total 45.20 

930 July 8. F. Urol, wno.l, ac- 
count Mil du«' for Org. ex- 
penses 75.00 

9S1 July 9, C. Jacohxon, utenng. 

week ending July 6 lfi.00 

932 July 10. J. n.irtolll, account 
printing Spunlsh constitu- 
tions 20.00 ! 

9S8 July 10, W. W. Cox. Org. 
week ending June 29; w.tgea 
$18; hotel $3.r»0; 1110:1 In $4.50; 
mileage $3.10; Adv. $1.50; I 
special zOc S0.80 i 

934 July 10. U. B. Kx|>re»a Co 1.00 

935 July 10. Wm. K. Trautmann. 
Secretary, account June *al- 

nry 10.00 

936 July 12. American Kx. Co. for 
week ending July 12 8.97 

937 July 12. United States Ex. Co. 1.23 

938 July 12, Office exponac* for 2 
wceka ending July 12th: 
atnmpa bought from Prowcr 
$11.30: stamps bought from 
Poatofllce $23.60; 1 r - ~ 



.1.00; Chicago Telephone <V. 
for month fJ.fiO; Carroll's 
Towel Co. one month $1.00; 
phone calls 40c; pamphlets 
30c; twine IGc; boxes 25e; 
enrfnre 2. r .c i 



THE PURPOSE OF BUTTE 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATIONAL CLUB 



that the local recommended that Geo. j \Vc read the past year or two a great 



Holmes he given an opportunity as 
ganizer. The Gen'l. Secretary stated 
that he is in further communications 
with Los Angeles regarding the matter, 
and action was deferred. 
A letter was read from Local 178 of 
. ~ t> 
i recommended 



deal about the Industrial and the Po' 
litical organizations and the relation of 
the two. If you will allow us the space 
we would like to explain our views. 

We hold that there arc three revolu- 
tionary forces necessary. As in the 
army there arc three (a) i 
Iry and (c) artillery 



1. W. W. while shifting around from 
lumber camp to lumber camp and 
against whom protects had been sent in 
from Local \(*) of Tacoma, Wash. Lo- 
cal -178 demanded that the letter be pub- 
lished in full and that the reports rcla- 
C. II. Robinson be published i 



organizer for , neither one or any two 



men for their advocacy, and ihcrcfr-ro it was sate to say. after that conven- 
tion had concluded its labor*, and had given to the downtrodden brew-cry 

workers -in . .runni/ation <>n a national basis, that a fighting body had been , . 
lounded determined to :ive b,t.lc to the capitalist masters every day of its j cd by Sunpson that whereas he rccom 
existence, umi! M.cb lime the cause tor the conllict, the private ownership j nuwbtion of Org. Walsh that Robinson 



of all means of lilc bv a few. would be removed .-.nd the 1 
be readv to take and h«dd everything produced by labor. 

There were no jobs to pet. nn ^S00 per day and more for expenses alone, 
no baits of other description. Under the smoke of the fierce lire and at- 
tacks centered on the new organization by the United States Boss Brewers 
Association did «» * ,arl ol,t - t,,c ""laration of principles when promulgated, 
presaged still more incensed conflicts— and indeed, every inch of ground on 
'k» advance movement had to be contested— of all labor unions in this 
brewery workers of those days were in the advance guard of the 
battle with the master class. . . 

The boss brewers were not asleep— but they did not realize what giRantic 
inc they had to combat with until the 

««r f S_ _ I J I_ r\ A *«>^a» *•* 1 



without the third. Each 
ranks. it< peculiar work is of the most 
importance. The same I believe is true 
of the revolutionary forces. 

However, two of these might be 
grouped together because they seek to 
accomplish their results through their 
The Bulletin word for word, with names 1 enforcing p r wcr. While the third deals the capitalist and the worker over this 
attached. Moved by Stone, and second- entirely with intelligence and has no product. The capitalist teacher says. 

' ' """ physical power. It is true that these two "Let us have peace; after we take 

phases arc >n closelv related that in the 



them, this is termed the capitalist class. 
We sec that they live in luxury yet do 
not any useful work. By investigation 
we sec their luxury consists of what the I 
workers have turned over to them in 
the form of profit. 
On the ether hand we sec a large 
fantry (b) army which operates the tools of pro- 
a id that duction yet do not own them, this is 
the working class or prolctarat. We see 
this class lives in poverty. The pood 
book says, "The wages of sin is death." 
But our present system says, "The wages 
of production is poverty." Because the 
capitalist takes all the good things pro- | 
diiccd as profit. j 
There is a constant struggle between ' 



SUCCCS! 



I.W.W. 

LEAFLETS 



Luftett In English, ptr 1,000- 

Address to Wage Workers, SL50 

The Textile Industry L5t 

Pee* Stuff Industry L5t 

Metal Md Machinery In- 
dustry L5a 

Story of a Now Labor Valoa 1.5a 

Leaflets in Italian. • . . 3.00 
" " Swedish... 3.00 

M M Polish 3.00 

'* " Finnish 3.00 
" Slavoaiaa . 3.00 
" "Croatian. 

Dalmatian 4.00 
" " German... 4.00 

Japanese, Address to 
Wage Earners... 10.00 

JascBeM^nt^ordered^froiA J. Sebstts. 



L W. W. CONSTITUTION 
English, (per 100). .. 5.00 
Italian, " .... 5.00 
French, " .... 5 00 
German, " .... 5.00 



NOTE — The reqtiMtc amount of c«»h 
must accompany each order. Atlsupplie* 
•ent by the General Office have the post- 
a(fe or expreaa charge* paid in advance. 



W. E. TRAUTMANN 

Room 310 Bush Temple 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 



irking class would ! he appointed to quietly visit and go to p ns t we have considered them as one 



ork in various camps was not published 
in the minutes for apparent reasons, 
therefore, he it resolved that the Secre- 
tary of the Advisory Board prepare a 
brief statement, giving particulars and 
publish same in The Bulletin. 

A report of the organizing committee 
of Local 178 of Seattle, Wash., was read, 
in which they stated that they helped 
Org. Kttor to the best of their ability; 
and further reported that the results of 
Org. Walsh's efforts from May 1st to 
jist brought in 31 members. Organizer 
Kttor brought in from June 3rd to 30th 
2} members and that Paul Turner 
brought in from June 26th to July 4th 24 

■tbc'f^dameni ^.l*f«7» '^^STSSA "^MTSST^ -oW 

and prepare the workers for the final task and the last conflict witn tne j ^ ^ ^ sjtuation and showcd an 

^••Thcrwould paralyre .he industry. This was the outcry of the employ- ; -Tsion to accept advice from the local 
ers . -How can we curb the ^progress of that ,^*»";*^" ? ( .^* >5*J"» a ^ | Moved by Cole, that all locals of the 
uncorruptible." This proved to be a fact in the following da>s and years of f w w ^ tlir0U8h The Bu j, f . 



second convention of the United 



Brewery Workers, held in Detroit in 1887, added another declaration of 
principles, and proclaimed that all workers in a given industry should be 

organized into one industrial union. ...... , . . „ .. . 

Net an industrial union pure and s.mple, like, for instance, the United 
Mine Workers of America, was it to be. The first preamble was to stand 



conflicts. 
The 



11.V 



i.-oying brewers of America have bought municipal governments . .. .. .. 



The first phase is what I will call en- 
forcing organizations. It consists of 
two parts (a) political organization and 
(b> industrial organization. 

The political is organized along city, 
county, state, or national lines, also 
along lines of political belief. It is not 
organized along class lines. It can have 
no tests as to occupation, trade or pro- 
fession. Owing to this fact it is very 
loosely organized. In fact it is of no 
force whatever till it obtains the politi- 
cal offices. 

It cannot protect its members against 
"Blacklist" or "Blue card." It cannot 
enforce the employer to give better con- 
ditions or shorten the hours, in fact 
nothing until the political office is cap- 
tured. However it holds a check once 
the officer is elected, forces him to do 
his duty to the extent the capitalist 
government will let him. Its ultimate 

_ , aim i« to overthrow capitalism, thereby 

tin to appoint local canvassers for The \ hringing about supremacy of the work 



All the 

Mid it 1 



be 



of event hostile legislation. There isn't - . . . u 

-nvtbing to do with the regulation of liquor traffic that the boss brewci 
did not try to bribe arid to corrupt through their hirelings and labor papers, 
In. line • tew claiming to advocate the class interests of the workers. 

,., r) .i,ic institutions drew regularly comparatively fat revenues, 
riot -in i.'lc boast of one of the highest officials of the association 
nt.'d that '.he "Unitrd States Boss Brewers* Association of 
"lS'M abme paid out a sum over $875,000 through the various 
such punio«~«" It i« a common belief among boss brewers of 
o.Tvthing'is purchasable, and from the days of the first battles 
ir w .rknun 'hev applied this rule also to all labor o 
*■•,-*«>- 1" . and always accomplishing their ends, t 
the \l!o'ii«and< of workers in that industry. 

.,1. • 1 cis. s ,ould be cited. Open exposures only warned the 
to bt more ran fill. » few of Hum- despising such methods— yes, 
' orelerrii ' o| en hostility could nevertheless not resist the evil influ- 
of the or .etiee and Mr. K. Ballcntirc. a millionaire brewer of Newark, 
did not u S derate in figures when he intimated in 19<N1 that the 



and that the same be given a 
cent on all sub- 
scriptions taken. Seconded by Payment. 
Motion carried. 

It was shown by Cole that there were 
in every local some maif or men who 
during their spare time could devote 
their attention to sccurine subscriptions 
for The Bulletin, and for doing such 
work they should have some remunera- 



ing class which would take that which 
belongs to them. This would abolish 
lasses and the class struggle. After 



what we want you can have the rest. 
This is right, even if we live in luxury 
while you live in want." The laboring 
man says. "Peace! There can be no 
peace as long as want and hunger are 
found among the toiling millions while 
the few who make up the employing 
class have all the good things of life.'* 
"Is peace so sweet and life so dear as to 
be purchased with the bonds of slavery ?" 
They demand Industrial Freedom, 
which can only be accomplished by the 
workers socially owning the tools they 
operate and get the full social product 
thereof. This would abolish the profit 
system, thereby abolishing the class 
struggle. 

This may be accomplished with the 
aid of two organizations — Political and 
Industrial. The political through the 
ballot would abolish private ownership 
of the machines of production, taking 
possession cither by confiscation, pur- 
chase or building new ones, should 
cither be practical. However this po- 
litical organization is not organized in 
a manner to operate the machines after 
it has obtained possession. The Indus- 
trial organized would keep the machines 



nizatio 
the d.sad 



Suggestions regarding changes 



1 the 



constitution to be brought before the jv>f production with its growth i 



this has been accomplished they would 1 already in our hands and be in a posi- 
govern the political state. | Hon to operate them. However it is not 

The industrial organization is organ- organized to govern a political state, 
ized along class lines. Its only test is ! The political is a weapon the histori- 
whether the person belongs to the pro- cal development has given us. The in- 
letarian rla«s or not. It has no politi- dustrial has had to fight every inch of 
eal te<t. Being closely organized it has it« c round and has left .1 trail of its 
economic power even with small mini- I blood that reaches back as far as history 
hers, being able to stop some of the tools has been written. While the ruling cla< 



ctiipb' 



ndr, 



J- 



entioii were read from individual j 
members, without any endorsement from : 
local nui' iis. The general secretary re- 
ported that he had written these mem- : 
bers that he considered the local union | 
the smallest unit, and for that reason | 
recommendations coming from individ- 
il members could not be brought be : ; 



bcrs it grows in power until it ulti- 
mately will overthrow the capitalist sys- 
tom and make the proletarian supreme. 

This will be done in the following 
manner: The proletariat or working 
class already has all the tools of produc- 
tion in its hands, also all of the product 



has resorted to every damnable method 
conceivable by man to suppress the edu- 
cation of the servant class as to their 
true condition. 

A number of the advocates of Indus- 
trial unionism as exemplified by the I. 
W. W. realizing that the supreme idea 
the political organization is political 



•xcept a ' 



in.Il amount which the • power and in the Industrial organiza- 



..,,„-<,, hi])" for ...bor leaders and so-called labor papers, including the "New v _ _ 

York Volkneitung.'' amounted to nearly $20,000 in one year for that one j fou% jhe RCncra | organization. Moved; capitalist has on his person. The work- t inn is industrial power, saw the neccs- 
concern although Mr. Ballcntinc bad to admit that this 'reptile fund on y , . . p aynu . nt an( i seconded bv Simpson ! or picks, gins, bales, and transports the ) pity of organizing the Bultc. Mont.. 
tempor riU helped to ward off the telling effects of a systematic propaganda ; jhat thc actjon of t ,, c pcncra | sccrc tarv j cotton to the factory, operates the fac- i Industrial Educational Club, whose su- 
iirainst' the c.>"<i« of thc company, a propaganda that was made effective j ^ approvc( j am i tnat beyond an ac- torv which makes the clothing or other : premc object is education, and elected 
i.tiiv through the activity and great support of thc Socialists in thc N« w ; knowlerigmcnt of their receipt and an | article; again transports to thc store Fred Klecsc president. Tat King vice 
Kni'Hnd States , , . i explanation of the constitution on the I where a wage-slave distributes it to oth- president. C. E. Payne 1 D„ W. Por- 

lloxvcver there is hardly a case to show that brewery workers or their 1 matUr no f, ir ,|, cr aclio „ nc taken with er xv age-slaves. Thc capitalist has never phyry secretary, and M. A. Hurley sec 
officers were 'recipient* of bribes, or that thc latter with their own knowl- M)fn communications. Carried. touched it. or seen it. or even learned its rctary-trcasnrcr. Thev meet on the 

I ' " c ,„ a ,K- pliant t. ols of thc employers. Four or live exceptions only I A i ot , fr was rt ..„| f rnm l.'dlow-workcr ! cob r. shape, etc . in fact knows nothing - fifth floor of the Owsley block every 
' rve to praw'c lite rule Knowing this, the employing brewers had to resort | Gon SpcC( , uf i' ort |;md. Ore., express- : of it or the machine that made it. But Monday night; thc meeting is open and 
i\ other methods to cither get control or smash" the organization in its I jnR ;ipprrc j a tion of thc sttgttcstion that j you sav. "1 Ic handles the profit. Under | all invited. We believe these should be 
'■„.,. They succeeded in swamping the organlxatlonl A spontaneous | 10 wol) ,,, k , a Rf , 0ll orRan j /cr to visit * 
rAwth' after the convention in 1887. in which thc industrial form of organ- , o „ t |, 0r „ California, but declining to ac- 
ro • even surprised those who had helped to form the ( crp , s , 1ch wor k, n5 t hc local in Portland 

i parts of the country. .1 wished him to remain there and assist 



1 rganizatioii in 1 



r-.dopte, 



element-. 



forward movement now in that 
city. 

A letter was read from Sec'y. Augus- 
tine of Local 05. New York City, calling 
attention to the fact that thc local had 
FclliTtv-worker Connelly at work or- 
ganizing at their expense. Moved by 
Lawson, seconded by Stone, that cre- 
dentials be granted Fellow-worker Con- 
nelly and that Local 05 be exempt from 



tot receiving even a tnining in thc rudimentary prin- 
i r « of unionism increased the membership in one year from little over 
VnOO to 16000. thc'cmplovcrs "forced" the employes to join. In many cases 
hev iii. the initiation fee for their workers, ironclad contracts were made 
Vml the brewery workers became vkMory-drunk. not aware of thc grave 
dingers that the sudden conversion of the master brewers meant to their 
SSation. Numbers becan to count Principles were thrown to the 
,'offs "Give us the numbers and we will be invincible. 

The emplovers were preparing! The big clash, the subsequent disaster. 

,„,r in 1888 "In the course of one month the numerically powerful organ- 

i n wis crr«-hcd defeated by the retarding actions of thc untrained mem- I payment of assessments. Carried, 
if « ho flocked back to their beloved maslcrs. icnouncing and denouncing .\ letter was read from Vincent St. 

• «Um forever Thc Brewery Workers, although scmi-industrially organ- John regarding thc W. F. of M. conven- 
" n, ^Vhon although having proclaimed that labor is entitled to all it produces, ( x \ nn and approving action of previous 
\ -a th\t all nicely written and drafted resolutions and proclamations meetings of the Advisory Board, 
tound inai if they arc not understood and adhered to by the mem- ; A letter was read from Secy. Bcldncr 

jimount , ber5 wncn combining regardless of fundamental principles, of the Furniture Workers Union of 

ufi ienorance. where the force by which the very purpose of an or- Jamestown. New Vork. enclosing bill of 
• !;«n ronld be defeated. They had no measure to ascertain whether $8. os expenses for mass meeting. Moved 
k ? n, ««i driven into the organiration as "Mussoldaten" (term applied in the |, y Stone, seconded by Simpson that bill 
tne men u prcW ery workers to such members as were forced to join i, c paid. Carried, 

i tfc* rommmd of the employers) were sufficiently steered by their class A letter was read from the Secretary 
T a. workers and when the conflict was over, an easy ambush rather of Local .tf.t of San Francisco. Cal . 
instinct a. eB ' eni - (he once powerful organiration had dwindled down j stating that F. Sulrcr had no right to 

rT£o members, and of these one half working mostly in small placet 1 -,it in the hill of $0.00 expenses for or- 
. Z% th*\r connection with the organization at the behest of a few cock- ganizing the French bakery workers. 



retained thdr'eonneciion with the organization 
,W ^M P Sded' the first chapter. The third has atarted now in New 



the present system it is his." But does 1 organized in every citv, especially where 
he? Thc profit is deposited or guarded ; there arc several I. W. W. locals to cen- 
bv another wage-slave, possibly a bank j tralize thc agitation forces, which can- 
cashier and thc capitalist is notified that not be done completely through a dis- 
it is there subject to his demand. You ' trirt council because each local is rc- 
may ask "But what has the capitalist to | jtricted to the number of delegates while 
do with the production or even the profit j there would be no restrictions in educa- 
from the article?" Answer it to your tional clubs. 

own satisfaction. While this is true , M. A. GURLEY. 

with thc cotton, industry it is true with 

all others. Bit Crowd at Cleveland 

All that is necessary is to continue to , 9 

operate the machines, failing to notify Industrial Union locals of Cleveland 
some loafer that he has so much sub- | will make strong efforts to have a good 
iect to his order. After this is done the ! crowd at the St. John meeting sheduled 
factory or mine continues in operation j frr July 30. Last evening a committee 
under the Industrial organization as it is elected by Local No. .u Metal & Ma- 



The general secretary was instructed to 
inquire more fullv into the matter. 

Org. Woznak reported from Detroit. 
Mich., stating that Local no. Bakery ft 
Confectionery Workers had made • 

demand for a ten-hoar day and three tools of production yet do not operate 



organization 

organized in the manner to make this 
operation successful. 

The second phase is the educational 
which might be divided in the following 
branches : 

(a) Literature, consisting of news- 
papers and books; 

(b) Lectures; 

fc) Organizations, consisting of edu- 
cational clubs, Industrial and political 
organizations, schools, etc. 

However, as they all teach along the 
same lines I. e., present conditions, ulti- 
mate aim, and how to obtain the desired 
result, we will study their methods in- 
stead of their form of organizations. 

In studying the present conditions we 
see there is a small class that owns the 



chinery. met with some of the members 
from the Mixed Local. Acme Hall, 
formerlv Germania, on Erie street, has 
been secured, five thousand cards, and 
two hundred window posters have been 
ordered for advertising purposes. 
Readers of The Bnlletin are requested 
to co-operate with the committee in plac- 
ing cards and posters. . 

Every Industrial Worker in Cleveland 
should endeavor to help along the meet- 
In" by being present and by bringing 
one or two friends. Don't forget the 
date: July jo, at 8 p. m. 

Committee Local 33, 
Per BURT RUGG. 



LEARN 



WHAT IT IS 



To know what Industrial 
Unionism in you must read 
what is snid about it by its 
friends and what it snjs for 
itself; only in that way can 
its present aims and ultimate 

fur poses be understood. The 
olio wing are recommended 
to workingmen who desire to 
learn whnt Industrial Union- 
ism is: 

Haodbook of Industrial Unlonlsi, 5c 
Constitution if the I, W. W., 5c 
Report of Secretirj Tnitmam, 5c 
"Industrial Unionism," M'lZ 5c 
"Burnlnt Question of Trados 

Unionism," •, d .d.u m , 5e 
"Address in I. W. W. Preanblo," 

■TP.Ptlw, 5c 
Scat to my Midrtis, prepaid, lor 25C 



WM. E. TRAUTMANN 

310 BUSH TEMPLE 
CHICAGO - • ILLINOIS 




Gives an outline of the 
Structure o( Industrial 
Unionism and Analy- 
sis of the Preamble. 
Very useful in arriv- 
ing at an understand- 
ing of the form of 
organitation of the 

Industrial Workers ot im World 

Price, postpaid, 10 eta. 
Special rates on large orders. 



The purpose of industrial unionism 
is not to Isolate, but to unite. 



The Industrial Workers 
off the World has but one 
general office in Chicago, 
located In the Bush Tem- 
ple, North Clark Street; 
It has no connection with 
any claimants to the 
name and repudiates any 
and all claims made by 
them. 
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Haywood Under Direct Examination 

(Continued from page 1) 

some time, did you, later? A. Oh, we 
had a vice-president all the time. 

Q. A salaried office? A. No, sir. 

Q. Organizers— salaried officers? A. 
Thev arc now; that is, the executive 
board acts as organizers and are sal- 
aried. Each member of the executive 
board acts as an organizer and is paid 
(or the work in his district. 

Q. And arc special organizers ap- 
pointed ? A. Yes, sir. By the presi- 
dent. Yes, the president, with the sanc- 
tion of the executive board. 

Q. How many members about did 
you have when you went into this or- 
ganization as secretary-treasurer? A. 
About 17,000. It has been increasing all 
the time with the possible exception of 
one year during the Cripple Creek 
strike, when al>out 3.000 men lapsed in 
duos — between three and four thousand, 
but that was only temporarily. They 
wore scattered all over the country. 

Q Had they come from any special 
section? A. From the Cripple Creek 
district. The aims and purposes of the 
organization arc fairly set forth in the 
preamble as read this morning to the 
jury. In addition to that I would say it 
is the purpose of the organization to 
organize its members industrially and 
unite them politically. 

Q. Has the organization adopted 
any policy, whether by resolution or 
otherwise, practically of taking an in- 
tcrcst in political matters? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Taking an interest in electing or 
defeating various candidates for office? 
A. Yes, sir. More particularly elect- 
ing. 

Q. That sometimes includes defeat- 
ing them, does it not? A. As a matter 
of course I don't think there is any 
particular cla«s of officials that have 
been seggregated ; it is the general plan 
of the organization to. I would say that 
before we adopted the uniform policy 
(socialism?), that it was the general plan 
of the organization to elect its friends 
and defeat its enemies. 

Q. That is what I was trying to get 
at without asking a leading question. 
Have you also taken anv interest in 
political measures and industrial meas- 
ures? A. Yc«, sir; we have taken an 
active interest in all labor measures, or 
measures that world tend to benefit the 
working people generally, whether they 
were members of the organization or 
not. The anti-child labor law, bi- 
mnutbly pay day law. the ventilation 
law. atid laws to provide for appliances 
for t!u safety of life and limb; for the 
eight hour law. for an adit law— I 
would «ay that that i* f r the purpose, 
of providing more than one outlet to 
the mines in case of fire or anv other 
trouble that the entrance would be 
el >ed up. In every state where the 
Western Federation of Miners is or- 
ganized and also in the provinces of 
1'ritish Columbia. We have made fair 
pr« gn-*s jn liritish Columbia; an eight 
hour d i> ha< been secured for miners 
ai;d -nit 'Itermen. also in Montana, Ida- 
ho. ("^ ! •ra.li, ('tab. Arizona. Missouri 
and Kansas. In the state of Idaho it 
became neces«a-y to amend the consti- 
tution: in the state of Colorado the 
constitution «n« amended; in the state 
of Montana the constitution was 
amendei! after the law was passed. I 
would say that in connection with the 
eight hour bill we have been compelled 
to carry that measure to the United 
States Supreme Court on mere than 
one occa-ion. Mr. Murphy has repre- 
sented us in the United States Supreme 
Court at eaeli time it has been there, and 
also in the Supreme Court of several 
states. The local unions of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners have in a 
number of places established hospitals. 
The lioldticld miners' union has only 
reccntlv completed a hospital containing 
sixty-two rooms, or room for sixty-two 
patients, at a cost of $.15,000. The Tel- 
lurite miners' union had a hospital — as 
fine a building as was in the state of its 
size, at about a similar cost. A number 
of unions in Hritish Columbia have hos- 
pitals. We have some very good li- 
braries in different parts of the juris- 
diction: it is very general in the local 
unions to establish a library. I don't 
think there is a local union but what 
provides a siek and funeral benefit, and 
also in extreme eases they always pro- 
vide for the widow and ornhans, and 
they care for the sick and bury the 
dead. 

Q. Well, now coming down to Col- 
orado, was there an- political move- 
ment that was participated in by your 
organization in reference to an eight 
hour law in Colorado? A. In the 
election of 1899 the local unions were 
very active in passing — or in endeavor- 
ing to elect a legislature that would 
pass— an eight hour law. 

Q. Was one passed? A. It was. 

Q. In 1800? A. At the meeting of 
the legislature following. It was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the state. 

Q. What was done next in the way 
cf an eight hour law. in a political way? 
A. The next endeavor was to amend 
the constitution. 

Q. What was done— was that sub- 
mitted to the people of Colorado — an 
amendment? A. It was. In 1002 at 
the November election. It carried by a 
majority of 40,714 votes. 

Q. What proportion of the vote did 
that mean? A. That was about six to 
one. The next legislature convened in 
190.V There was an effort made hy the 
organization (the W. F. M.). that is by 
the representatives of the organization, 
to have the legislature carry out the 
mandate of the people. 

Q. Was it resisted? A. That law 
was not passed. 

O. Was the effort to have a law en- 
acted — was that resisted — was there any 
force pitted against it? A. Yes, all of 
the forces: that is. the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company, the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, the United 
States Refining & Reduction Company, 
the Mine Owners' Association and rail- 
road interests attacked that measure. 

Q. Were you personally present be- 
fore any committee in the advocacy of 
this law? A. I met other members 
representing organized labor in the as- 
sembly hall before the committee on 
mines and mining, and also in the sen- 
ate chamber before the same com- 
mittee 

Q. Was there anybody present in op- 
position? A. The sereral companies 
who were directly opposed to an eight 



hour law were represented by their head 
officials and also by their attorneys. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
was represented by Mr. Hearnc— Frank 
J. Hearne— and Gass Herririgton, their 
attorney ; the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company was represented by ex- 
Governor James B. Grant and General 
Manager Guiterman; the Victor Fuel 
Company was represented by their at- 
torney, Mr. Seaman, and Mr. Chappelle. 
I would say that the C. F. & I. 
also was represented by John C. Os- 
good. 

Q. Well, did the legislature pass a 
law? A. No, sir. Why. no, I don't 
remember the date when it (the legisla- 
ture) adjourned— in the due course of 
procedure. 

Q. Well, this legislature was in the 
winter and spring of 190.1. was it not? 
A. Yes, sir, that was the time that Gov- 
ernor Pcabody was inaugurated. 

Q. In 100.1? A. Yes, sir. 

y. Following the adjournment of the 
legislature did any strike result on ac- 
count of an eight hour day? A. The 
first strike that was strictly attributable 
to the eight hour legislation, or rather 
the lack of it, was the Denver Mill & 
Smeltennen's strike, on July the .id. 
100.1. Well, they did not make a de- 
mand, but they requested the officials of 
the company to comply with the spirit 
< f the law, at least, as voted on by the 
people. 

Q. Well, the request evidently did 
not go, did it? A. No, it did not go. 

Q. Well, what did they do? A. 
They went on strike. The first strike in 
Colorado City was February, the 14th, 
190.1- 

Q. And what was that for— what 
was the trouble, without going into the 
details? A. Discrimination against 
members of the union. 

Q. What do you mean bv discrimina- 
tion? A. The union had been organ- 
ized there some months before and the 
company were opposed to it and dis- 
charged a number of men from one 
time to the other, and I think on Feb- 
ruary the 12th they discharged forty-five 
nun : these were all old employes, men 
who had been in the employ of the com- 
pany from two to eight years, and they 
were discharged and told so because 

' thev belonged to the union. The militia 
was called in on the .id of March fol- 

I lowing. 

I Q. You .were in touch with the situa- 
tion down there at that time? A. Yes, 
I I had been to Colorado City— I knew the 
i otlieers of the union. 
I O. Was there any protest against 
j calling the militia at the time? A. There 
was a very general protest of the of- 
; ficers of the town and also by the peo- 
ple of the town. 

Q. W as that difficulty patched up for 
any time at all? A. N'o. not at that 
time ; there was— 
! (J. Was it later? A. On March the 
, t4th the representatives of the com- 
! panics, Mr. Moycr and myself in com- 
, pany with an attorney win in we had 
! rmplovcd for that particular occasion, 
j being 'Mr. Harvey Riddcll. had a con- 
ference in the governor's office, and ef- 
! fectcd a settlement with the Portland 
j Gold Mining and Milling Company, and 
a temporary — at least a partial— scttlc- 
1 inent with the Tellurite Company, but 
! wc could do nothing with the United 
! States Refining: & Reduction Works. 
Q. To whom did these companies be- 
long that you could not effect a settle- 
ment with ? A. Well, it was generally 
; undrr*tocd that they belonged to the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. The strike went on in that place 
! and was followed by a strike in the 
I Cripple Creek district on the 17th of 
i March. 

j Q. And what was the connection bc- 
' tween the Cripple Creek district and 
that one? A. The mills there were 
handling the ore of the Cripple Creek 
district. 

Q. How was it, whether vour men 
in the Cripple Creek district and the 
men in the mills were affiliated? A. 
They belonged to the same organization 
and to the same district union. 

Q. What was included in that dis- 
trict organization? A. The miners' 
unions of the Cripple Creek district — 
The engineers' unions of the Cripple 
Creek district and the unions at Colo- 
rado City, and I think the union at 
Florence. 

Q. Now, were you down — did you 
go into the Cripple Creek district after 
the strike was declared? A. Yes, a few- 
days— no. not at that time; that is, the 
strike that was called on March the 
17th — I was not in the Cripple Creek 
district at that time. 

Q. Well, wc will get past that. The 
Cripple Creek strike was called -when, 
and you mean the first one called in the 
district was called March 17th? A. 
Yes, the one that was called in Cripple 
Creek at the time the strikes were on 
in Colorado City. 

Q. Was that patched up for awhile 
in any way? A. It was. on the 10th of 
March. There was a temporary settle- 
ment arrived at. to hold good until the 
t8th of May, when the executive board 
would meet. 

Q. Well, were your difficulties fixed 
up then, or did you fail to fix them up? 
A. No, they were not fixed tip at that 
time, neither by the executive board 
nor by the convention. 

Q. Was there any effort made by 
your organization to get a settlement or 
arbitration at that time? A. Yes, we 
made every overture that was possible 
to the United States Refining & Reduc- 
tion Company. Wc offered to allow 
the company to select one member, or 
the governor to select one member for 
them, and wc select one, and they two 
select a third, and we would abide by 
the decision of that committee. It was 
refused. 

Q. Were you able to make any settle- 
ment or adjustment at all? A. No, 
there was not a chance at that time. 

Q. And when did the next strike oc- 
cur? A. In the Cripple Creek district? 

Q. Yes. in the Cripple Creek district? 
A. August the toth, 1903. 

Q. How was that settlement pre- 
vented, if you know? 

Mr. Borah: That is this settlement 
you have just been talking about? 

Mr. Darrow : Yes. 

Q. What was done about that? A. 
I would say there was an effort made 
to secure an arbitration committee, 
which was refused by the company, and 
also an advisory board to be appointed 
by the governor, and they in their re- 
port said that they believed Mr. Mc- 
Neal, the manager of the company, 
would abide by the terms we suggested. 



but would not enter into an agreement, 
and we desired to be as good as he 
was and declared the strike off tem- 
porarily and gave him an opportunity to 
reinstate those men that had been dis- 
charged. 

Q. Were they reinstated? A. They 
were not. 

Q. Who was the .manager of that 
company? A. Charles McNeal. 

Q. Then you say the strike was 
called in the Cripple Creek district? A. 
On the 10th of August. 

Q. How general was that? A. That 
was — it included every mine in the dis- 
trict, with the possible exception of the 
Portland. 

Q. Was there an agreement reached 
with the Portland mine? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how long did that run— did 
it run with union men? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you visit the district 
after the strike was called? A. 1 vis- 
ited the district on the occasion of a 
gathering at Pinnacle Park at a picnic. 
I spoke at that -time, yes, sir. Mr. 
Moyer and the officers of the district 
also spoke. 

Q. What was the tenor of the 
speeches so far as you and Mr. Moycr 
was concerned? A. Well, we reviewed 
the reason for the strike; we urged the 
men to stand together; we counseled 
them against any violence, and said it 
would be charged to the organization; 
that if there was any disturbance it 
would result in the militia being sent 
into the Cripple Creek district, having 
in mind that it did not take much to 
have the governor send the militia, as 
be did in Colorado City, so wc urged 
them to peacefully conduct the strike. 
The militia was called into the district 
on the 4th of September. 

Q. Had a commission becn~ down 
there before that? A. There was a 
commission representing the governor 
that went up there on the 9:30 train, 
I believe, and left there some time yt 
the morning. 

Q. You mean arrived there at 0:30 
at night? A. I think so, some time 
late in the night, and left very early in 
the morning. 

(J. And was it on the report of the 
commission that the troops were sent 
down ? 

Mr. Re.rah : Wait a moment. That 
must be hearsay. 

Q. Was there a report made by the 
commission? 

Mr. Borah: Wc object to that. That 
is hearsay also. 

Q. Then, do you know who was on 
the commission? A. At this time 1 
can only recall one member of that 
commission, and that was the attorney 
general. X. C. Miller. The attorney 
general of the state of Colorado at that 
time. 

Q. And when was the militia called 
out in reference to that investigation by 
the commission? A. Almost immedi- 
ately. I don't recall having been in the 
district after that time. 

(J. Now, generally speaking, what 
was tnc — what did the office of the sec- 
retary require as to where you should 
be most of the time? A. At head- 
quarters. 

Q. And the visiting and the outside 
work was done by whom? A. Ry the 
president and the members of the ex- 
ecutive board. 

Q. From the time you took Ibis posi- 
tion up to the time you came to Idaho, 
about how much oL the time did you 
spend at your office? I don't mean at 
your — or in your office, but were you 
there during your office hours? A. In 
the early part of January, 1005, I was. 
in Chicago for a few days. In May of 
the same year I was in Salt Lake at- 
tending a convention, and in June and 
July I was in Chicago, and previous to 
that time the only occasion of my being 
absent or away from the office was for 
a short stay in the county jail in Den- 
ver. 

y. You were not far away then? A. 
N'o. I conducted the business, or par- 
tially so, from the jail. 

Q. Do you know whether you was 
in the Cripple Creek district during the 
vcar iooj after you made your speech 
at Pinnacle Park? A. I believe I was. 
but T don't recall the occasion. 

Q. At least, you don't recall any- 
thing that happened especially that you 
care to call attention to? A. No. sir. 

Q. Did you hear of an attempt, or an 
attempted attempt, to wreck the Flor- 
ence & Cripple Creek train? A. Yes. 
sir. I think it was about the middle of 
November or probably a little later than 
that: I can't recall the date of the at- 
tempted spike pulling. There were a 
number of our members charged with 
that. 

Q. Did you ever have any informa- 
tion concerning it before it happened? 
A. Never. 

Q. Do you recall that there was an 
explosion in the Vindicator mine down 
there? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall the time? A. 
About the time. I have heard it testi- 
fied here to until I know the date ex- 
actly; it was on the 21st of November. 

Q. I don't want to lead you on that 
date. 

Mr. Borah: I would hate to see vou 
do it. 

Q. The 21st of November, 190.1, you 
mean? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you first hear of it and 
how— in what way did you first hear 
of it? A. 1 think through the papers— 
possibly, Mr. Darrow. by a telephonic 
communication from the district. 

Q. When did you first meet, as far 
as you can recall, a gentleman named 
Harry Orchard? A. I first met Mr. 
Orchard at a mass convention that was 
called by Mr. John C. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the Colorado State Federation 
of Labor, en January 2d, .id and 4th, 
1004. The convention was for the pur- 
popose of uniting the labor forces of 
the state politically as against the Pea- 
body administration. 

Q. Where did you see Harry Or- 
chard? A. Now, there are only two 

? laces that I could have seen him, and 
don't remember of having any con- 
versation with him, and one of those 
(two possible places of possibly meet- 
ing him) was at the general meeting, 
which was held in the club building, and 
the other was at the caucus of the dele- 
gates representing the different unions 
of the Western Federation of Miners 
at the headquarters. 

Q. Do you know that yon met him 
at all at that time? A. I know he was 
there at that convention, as I after- 
wards saw his name among the mem- 
bers of the ways and meant committee. 
Q. Now, before that time, some time 



in November, did Harry Orchard come 
into your room— or in December, "the 
first time you have ever seen him," and 
introduce himself and say his name 
was Harry Orchard and he had blown 
up the Vindicator mine and killed two 
men, Beck and McCormick, and had 
been promised $100, or some other 
fabulous sum— $500— and did you tell 
him it was a good job and you were 
glad of it, or any conversation like 
that? A. I never saw Harry Orchard 
previous to the time I tell you, and I 
never had any such conversation with 
him in our office. 

Q. Did you ever have any any- 
where—any such conversation as that? 
A. No such conversation as that any- 
where or at any time. 

Q. Did you have any conversation 
with him in your office where Mr. 
Moyer was present, where any such 
thing happened as I am speaking of? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you have any conversation 
with him when Billy Easterly was pres- 
ent in which he said anything about 
having blown up any part of the Vindi- 
cator mine or committing any crime and 
wanting any money on account of it 
from you? A. He never spoke to me 
at any time or at any place about the 
Vindicator, and he never at any time 
received any money. 

Q. Now, you say the first time you 
saw him was at the meeting you have 
described ; do you know whether you 
saw him more than once when he was 
there at that time? A. If I did, 1 
don't remember it. 

Q. Do you remember whether yon 
had any conversation with him? A. I 
don't think I did. 

Q. Would you be sure that you rec- 
ollect him excepting as you saw his 
name connected with it— how is that? 
A. That is the only remembrance that 
1 have of him being at that convention 
at all. I don't remember of seeing the 
individual. The next time I saw him 
was when he and Mr. Moycr were pre- 
paring to go to Ourav, I think on the 
22d of March. 1904. He was in Moyer' s 
office at headquarters. 

Q. How long did you sec him at that 
time? A. Only a few minutes. 

Q. Did you have any conversation 
with reference to where he was going. 
I or learn where he was going? A. Yes, 
I knew where they were preparing to 
1 go. 

I Q. Did you hear anything said by 
1 Mr. Moyer or Orchard as to how thev 
' should go? A. Yes. I heard them 
! speaking about makiixz some prepara- 
tions to defend themselves. 
Q. For what reason? A. Well, he- 
! cause the members of the United Mine 
Workers, who were representing Mr. 
! Mitchell in the southern coal fields, had 
I been beaten up. three of them. 

(>. How was this as to the place they 
; were going— as relating to the vicinity 
, of the place where Mitchell's men had 
1 been beaten up? Now, there is a ques- 
tion that is not leading. A. Well, it 
was in the same general direction. 
Mr. Borah : 1 am permitting the lc.nl- 
i ing questions in the interest of time. I 
j would rather you would be sworn, 
though. 

Mr. Darrow: And also save a 
j chance of the witness not undcrstand- 
j ing it. 

I Q. As a matter of fact, up to that 
j time had there been any reports — news- 
| paper or otherwise — in reference to anv 
[ disturbance in the southern coal fields? 
; A. Oh, yes : there was a strike on in 
! the southern coal fields under the 

United Mine Workers of America. 
I Q. Had there been anything in rcf- 
I erence to any acts of violence down 
there? A. No, there had not been any 
acts of violence other than those com- 
mitted by reputed authorities. 

Q. These are the ones I am trying to 
get at. Had those matters been spoken 
of in the papers? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now. do you know whether Mr. 
Moycr went? A. I know he went to 
Ouray. 

(To be continued.) 



f The working class and the employing class have noth- 
ing in common. There can be no peace sc long at hunger 
and want are found among millions of working people and 
the few, who make up the employing class, have all the 
good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until 
all the toilers come together on the political, as well as 
on the industrial field, and take and hold that which they 
produce by their labor through an economic organization of 
the working class, without affiliation with any political 
party. 

The rapid gathering of wealth and the centering of the 
management of industries into fewer and fewer hands 
make the trades union unable to cope with the ever-grow- 
ing power of the employing class, because the trade unions 
foster a state of things which allows one set of workers 
to be pitted against another set of workers in the same 
industry, thereby helping to defeat one another in wage 
wars. The trade unions aid the employing class to mis- 
lead the workers into the belief that the working class 
, have interests in common with their employers, 
f These sad conditions can be changed 'and the interests 
f of the working class upheld only by an organization formed 
f in such a way that all its members in any one industry, 
A or in all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever a 
I strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus mak- 
f ing injury to one an injury to all. 

V Therefore, without endorsing or desiring endorsement of 
t any political party, we unite under the following consti- 
| tution. 

■ (C«py of Constitution 8ont on Application. 1 ■ 



The "Nome Industrial Worker" is 
the name of a new advocate of indus- 
trial unionism, coming to us from 
Nome. Alaska. It is edited tempor- 
arily by J. H. Walsh, organizer of the 
I. W. W.. and appears at the right 
time to do good service for a true 
working class movement. It is pub- 
lished weekly at $5.00 a year. We 
welcome the paper and wish it abund- 
ant success. 



Canadian and foreign subscrip- 
tions to The Bulletin, One Dollar 
a year. 



Price List of Supplies: 

Constitutions, In English, per 100. .$5 00 
Constitutions, In other languages, 

per WO 7 00 

Loral Letterheads, per 100 50 

Envelopes, per 100 .SO 

Withdrawal Cards, per for 10 10 

Application blanks, per 100 60 

Arrearages not lees, per 100 50 

Warrant Book, each 80 

Kt'eelpt Book, each 30 

Ledger, 100 pages 1 28 

Ledger, 200 pages 2 00 

Ledger. 800 pages 8 00 

Ledger, 400 pases 3 60 

Ledger, 600 pages 5 00 

Day nook, 100 pages 1 00 

Treasurer's Cash Hook 75 

Minute Book 80 

Rubber Stamps and Pad 50 

Seal for the Union 1 00 

Buttons, cheap grade, each 10 

Buttons, better grade 85 



Local (Mixed) Union No. 67, Jersey 
City, meets every first and third 
Thursday in the month at Freitag's, 
corner Beacon and Central avenue, 
For full particulars address W. Wood- 
house, 71 Summit avenue, Jersey City, 
N.J. 



To anyone sending in ten yearly 
subscriptions, with *5.00, for the 
Industrial Union Bulletin, we will 
send postpaid a copy of the Official 
Stenographic Report of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World Conren- 
tlon of 1906. It ia It book of 630 
pages, and ahouldbe read by every 
member of the I. W. W. Theories) 
of the book ia #1.00 to any address. 
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OUR BOOK LIST 





ELOW we give a partial list of books 
which we are prepared to supply to 
readers of this paper. As will be seen 
the list contains many of the books with 
the contents of which Industrial Union- 
ists should be familiar. They range from light, but 
instructive pamphlets, to the scientific and philosophical 
works of Labriola, Morgan and Marx. Any book in 
the list will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, 
and we ask all members of the organization and 
readers of this paper to order their books from us. 

REMIT PRICE WITH YOUR ORDER 

Capital. Volume I. Marx 12.00 

Cap.taU Volume II. Marx 2.00 

The Ancient Lowly, Volume I. Ward 2.00 

The Ancient Lowly, Volume II. Ward 2.00 

Ancient Society. Morgan 1 V> 

Economic Foundations of Society. Lotia 

Essays on Materialistic Conception of Hittor.f . Labriola 1 .00 

Socialism and Philosophy. Labriola....' ' 1.00 

Landmarlu of Scientific Socialism. Engels . 1. 00 

The Evolution of Property. La Fargue 1.00 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution. Marx • 1. 00 

Woman Under Socialism. Bcbel 1.00 

The Iron Trevei.* Eugene Sue 75 

History of a Proletarian Family. Eugene Sue. 75 

The Silver Cross. Sue .50 

The Golden Sickle. .Sue 30 

Aristotle's Essays .50 

Darwin's Coral Reefs .50 

Ibsen's Pillars of Society .50 

Plato's Republic 30 

Socialism: Utopian and Scientific. Engels 50 

The Social Revolution. Kautiky JO 

Collectivism and Industrial Evolution. Vandervelde JSO 

The Origin of the Family. Engels JO 

Ethics and the Materialist Conception of History. Aauttky 50 

Positive School of Criminology. Ferri '50 

The Civil War in France. Marx 25 

American Industrial Evolution. Ebert 15 

Commnmst Manifesto. Marx and Engels • M 

The Preamble of the I. W. W. De Leon 05 

Reform or Revolution. De Leon j05 

The Burnmg Question cf Trades Unionism. DtLmm .05 

What Means this Strike? De Leon JOS 

Debs JOS 

a ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 



WM. E TRAUTMANN 

310 Bush Temple : CHICAGO. ILL 




THE PINKERTON 
LABOR SPY 

This remarkable expose ot the ne- 
farious work of Plakertons In labor 
organizations by Morris Friedman, 
reveala the real "Inner circle" and 
should be read by every worklngman. 
Orders filled from thla office. Price, 
28 cents. 



Constitution 
in Spanish 

Tbc I. V. V. Consrhistien in SpanJab k 
the latest addition to supplies at the general 
headquarters. It was printed to supply a 
demand South and West and will be ftsr- 
niabed at 10 cents a copy. 



50 Cents a Yean 25 Cents for Six Months 

Send your subscription for THE INDUSTRIAL UNION 
BULLETIN to WM. E. TRAUTMANN, 310 Bush Temple, Chicago, 
III., and fill out this blank. 

Name 



Post Office - State- 
Street and Number - 



(Enclosed find 



-cents.) 



